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The fat book of slim volumes 


Jonathan Barker 

JAMKS VINSON and l>. I.. KIRKPATRICK 
(Editors* 

Cnn temporary Poets 
Fourth edition 

1 ,072pp. St Jiinies Press. £37.50. 
0912280309 


Contemporary I J octs lias fur n decade and a hit If 
been ail essential reference tool - the definitive 
one covering its area in literature studies - 
providing biographical, bibliographical nml 
critical information on poets now writing in the 
English language. The present, .substantially 
revised edition is the fourth: the first was pub- 
lished in 1970. followed by three others issued 
at five-year intervals. The dictionary has a 
broad English-language base and lists poets 
from all over (he world whose first language is 
English. 

The fourth edition includes 7% poets and 
additional entries for fourteen poets who have 
died since 19611. New inclusions are suggested 
by thirty-one named advisers from various 
countries (new names in this edition are Rlake 
Morrison and Michael Schmidt), and 209 
named contributors provide short critical arti- 
cles on the poets. Entries arc ar ranged 
alphabetically by author, starting as ever with 
Dannie Abse from the UK and concluding with 
the perhaps less familiar Harriet Zinnes from 
the United Slates. Each entry follows a stan- 


dard format: first comes biographical informa- 
tion, including address, then extensive biblio- 
graphical data, subdivided where appropriate 
into published volumes of verse, recordings, 
verse for children, plays, radio plays, novels, 
stories, other items, and hooks translated or 
edited by the poet. (In the main this section is 
exhaustive, often, but nut always, including 
publications right up to 1985. 1 Next coinc bib- 
liographies, manuscript collections, a very 
valuable section of critical studies on the au- 
thor in books or magazines, occasionally a per- 
sonal comment by the poet, und, finally, an 
evaluative signed critical essay of 700 words or 
more. New to this edition is an index of 8,000 
book titles listed in the directory. 

How representative, then, is its coverage? 
From my testings it is very good indeed. The 
user searching for Tony Hannon finds also Jim 
and Keith Harrison, it lists not only Edwin, 
but additionally Frederick, Pete and Robert 
Morgan: not only Laurie, but also Dennis and 
Don L. Lee. The sheer number of names 
known mid unknown, good, bad, or indiffe- 
rent, explains why Anthony Thwnitc's review 
of an earlier edition in these pages consisted of 
u poem listing nearly 200 names. In fact this 
inclusive ness is the strength of the work. If a 
poet is published in book form then there is a 
good chance he will he here in what Philip 
Larkin once called “the democracy of 
alphabetical order". Certainly all the leading 
British poets arc included. The coverage of 
various different types of poetry is fair, and 
women poets are well represented from both 


sides of the Atlantic. But, alas, the time lapse 
between compilation and publication of the 
book has stranded a painful number of names 
in the main text which should now appear in 
the obituary section: Robert Graves, Philip 
Larkin. Geoffrey Grigson, Basil Bunting, 
Nicholas Moore, W. S. Graham. 

Most of the critical essays are helpful; some, 
such as those on J. H. Prynne by Nigel Wheale 
or Laura Riding by Alan Clark, are excep- 
tionally useful in introducing a complex body 
of work clearly. Others arc content to cover the 
ground in a competent manner. Neil Corcoran 
writes well on some of the best of the younger 
poets. 

Given this level of comprehensiveness and 
even excellence, there are bound to be absurdi- 
ties too. Marjorie Perloffs preface, reprinted 
from the third edition, is too partisan to be 
particularly illuminating: good on the avant- 
garde L=A=N=G=U—A=G=E poets, she 
dismisses a poem by Anthony Heclit as "mostly 
window-dressing" and confuses Edward Tho- 
mas with the contributors to Edward Marsh's 
Georgian Poetry anthologies. In contrast C. 
Day Lewis’s preface, reprinted from the first 
edition, now has a curiously old-world air ab- 
out it. A vigorous, representative preface by 
one of our younger critics would be a welcome 
replacement for both In the next edition. The 
weakest part of the book is the section contain- 
ing “some 14 poets who have died since 1960 
but whose reputations are essentially contem- 
porary"; a distinction which results in a degree 
of selectivity uncharacteristic of the rest of the 


book. John Berryman, Robert Lowell and 
Louis Zukofsky arc included, but many read 
ers seeing these will not understand why W u 
Auden, John Betjeman, Elizabeth BUhoo 
David Jones, even T. S. Eliot and Ezra PnZi 
should be excluded. 

Omissions front the living poets will ai*^ 
he contentious: compilation of the directory 
must take some time, during which new talenii 
will appear too late for inclusion. Doubtks 
the next edition will find room for nw.ii 
talents such as Charles Boyle, Rod ButEi, 
Wendy Cope, David Constantine, Tony 
Curtis, Carol Ann Duffy, Michael Hulsc, 
Ian McMillan, Jeremy Reed, Matthew 
and British West Indian poets such as Jam« 
Berry and Fred D'Aguiar. Unaccountably ldi 
out, though, are Cliff Ashby, Paul Durcansnd 
Peter Reading. 1 also wish the editors would 
revive the valuable list, included only in the 
second edition, of recent poetic movements 

But the importance of Contemporary Pm 
lies in its unique combination of excellent bib- 
liographical, biographical and critical In- 
formation. Each new edition responds to 
change and new developments in English-lan- 
guage poetry. The new double-column format 
slims the book down and makes it farcasierio 
use. The production is much improved on the 
previous edition. The binding is sturdy, altrac 
tive and instantly recognizable; essential qua! 
ities in a reference book. There is not a public 
library in the country which can afford to be 
without this fourth revised edition — the best to 
date - on its reference shelves. 
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Mon ash University 
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The Times Literary Supplement 



The Kristeva 
Reader 

Edited by TORIL MOI 

This reader is the first fully 
comprehensive, easily accessible 
introduction to the work in English 
of Julia Kristeva, one of Europe's 
most brilliant and original theorists. 
The essays represent the throe 
main aroas of her writing — 
semiotics, psychoanalysis and 
political theory— and each is 
prefaced by a clear, instructive 
introduction. 

336 pages, hardback £25.00 

(0 631 14929 5) 

paperback £7.95 (0 631 14931 7) 


Feminist 
Literary Theory 

A Reader 

Edited by 
MARYEAGLETON 

The first reader in feminist literary 
theory to be published in England, 
this collection provides a point of 
entry into the mass of material now 
in existence. Over sixty extracts 
are included by writers from 
Virginia Woolf to the present day. 
248 pages, hardback £22.50 
(0 631 14804 3) 

paperback £7.96 (0 631 14805 1) 


The Rise of the 
Woman Novelist 

. From Aphra Behn to 
Jane Austen 

JANESPENCER 

Jane Spencer considers neglected 
authors such as Eliza Haywood 
and Delariviere Manley as well as 
famous writers like Jane AuBten to 
illuminate the crucial importance of 
women's writing to the 

development of the novel in 


paperback £7.96 (0831 139168) 


Marxism and 
Literary History 

JOHN BROW ' ■ 

'Frow has prbducied a valuable 
■ book, which certalply ought to be 
studied by Marxists interested in 
the stance to take towards post*- : 
structuralism and by theorists of 
! other persuasions Interested in - 
arguments against simplified 
marxJst and non-mantistappeala to 
liistory. 1 Jonathan Culler . 

360 pag^s, £ 19.60 (0 63114863 9) 


Basil Blackwell 
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Prejudicial encounters 


E rnest Gellner 

BERNARD LEWIS 

Sent Ues and Anti-Semites 

283pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £15. 

0 297 89030 7 

“For . . . many Jews . . . [genocide] ... is the 
central experience of their personal lives, and 
their thoughts and actions are dominated by 
the knowledge that what has happened once 
can happen again. . . It is also possible not 
to be nervous about the future and yet to have 
difficulty in coming to terms with the past. 
Bernard Lewis’s Semites and Anti-Semites has 
two themes: one very general, the other more 
specific. The above quotation would be a 
fitting epigraph for the broader theme, de- 
veloped in a survey of two millennia of social, 
political and intellectual history, of a rela- 
tionship and a hatred so intense that it could 
lead to a mass murder unparalleled in its cold 
organizational efficiency. The Nazi who made 
a speech during the war in which he claimed 
that this performance was an example of Kant- 
ian morality had a point: the Holocaust was 
carried out for the sake of n principle; it was 
strictly rule-bound, and it was disinterested. 
(As Professor Lewis points out, it hampered 
rather than aided the German war effort.) 

Many men may live with the.knowledge that, 
but for the grace of God, they would be on the 
gallows. They know, however, that to suffer 
such a fate they would also have had to make 
some contribution to it with their own conduct. 
As a Jew, one knows that but for the accident 
of time and place, one would have undergone 
execution irrespective of anything one had 
done or failed to do. Lewis’s major theme is the 
history which led to this; and to the task of 
describing it he brings his unrivalled erudition 
and his usual lucidity and elegance of style, 
raised here perhaps to an even higher pitch 
by an underlying, though well-controlled, 
passion. 

The overall pattern of the relations of Jews 
with their neighbours is of course well known. 
Bernard Lewis takes us through the transition 
from Christian to secular antisemitism in 
Europe, and the more recent shift of the centre 
of gravity of anti-Jewish feeling from the Right 
to the Left. As a very distinguished Arabist, 
Lewis can justly claim to be qualified to detect 
Ae apparent pro-Arab who in fact is merely 
anti-Jewish: “he often shows no interest in the 
history or the achievement of Arabs, no know- 
ledge of their language or culture". In a similar 
ione, he comments on 

the Anglo-American liberal , who claims a monopoly 
pf sin for his countiy, as fiercely and as absurdly as 
h4 parents claimed a monopoly of virtue; the tor- 
tured WASP radical, who sees the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict as ultimately one between Harlem and Scars- 
dale. and makes a choice determined by his own 
personal blend of prejudice Bnd guilt. 

Lewis’s synoptic overview of his general 
topic is stunning in its clarity, but it provokes 
op argument. He presents no general theory, 
diagnosis or recommendation. But for its ele- 
gance and passion, one might compare this 
with some civil service brief: the facts are meti- 
culously assembled, but no general conclusion 
is offered or prejudged. The author does not 
oven indulge in any kind of systematic demoli- 
tion job on overall theories - for example, 
depth-psychological or Marxist theories - 
offered by others. He may comment on their 
excesses regarding points of detail, but does 
jot confront their general positions. It is a pity 
he shows such restraint. 

.. author’s more specific tbeme owes more 

to his unique position as a Middle East scholar 
!5 a V° Ws personal experience as a citizep of 
I antic world. Thispart of the book might 
*cU have taeij called '‘the new anti-Semitism 
hi- § ei p*tes",and here Lewis does say some- 
ihlhg which is contentious arid extrcmely in- 
teresijjig. For he makes the point that anti- 
*mliism ohtong what is by far the largest group 
of speakers pf. a Semitic language, the Arabs, is 
\ ^ w :;hnd appalling' phenomenon. 

Lewis dd$s not deny| of course, that Jewish 
^nilfes in Muslim arid Arab lands cbnstl- 
' inferior political status, 

edged in by various restrictions and huiriliia- 
l^odowed with a pejoratjve 
(heir heighbours. But:he (joes 

. an v I !MhK. that^hls kind of. rdgirrie and 

. uiuqe were qualitatively different from what 


one might call Western antisemitism proper. 
Lewis refers to “the absence hitherto of that 
kind of visceral, personal hostility that marks 
the European anti-Semite, and can cause an 
almost physical discomfort in personal encoun- 
ters with Jews". There is nothing “almost” 
physical about this discomfort: the centra] 
character in Sartre's study of an nntiseniite 
affirms precisely this - e'est physique. The 
physical, visceral nature of the reaction gives it 
a certain authority and legitimacy, in line with 
the theory that man’s genuine identity nnd 
vitality spring from below, rather than from the 
abstract and cerebral elements in him. 

This kind of antisemitism, snys Lewis, is new 
in Arab lands, and arrived there only in the 
nineteenth century. The “previous level of pre- 
judice . . . was not good, but was compatible 
with human relations and even with the begin- 
nings of a political dialogue". Apart from its 
intense and deeply personal character. Lewis 
also stresses another difference between Euro- 
pean and earlier forms of Muslim anti-Jewish 
feeling: for the Muslims, the Jews weren't real- 
ly terribly important. In fact, their main trait 
was their puny insignificance and wenkness. 
“The outstanding characteristic ... of the 
Jews ... in the classical Islamic world is their 
unimportance"; “most Muslim theologians 
nnd polemicists devoted very little attention to 
Judaism, which they saw as of minor import- 
ance". Ibn Khaldun, for instance, speaks, 
rather like Nietzsche, with admiration of the 
men in the Old Testnment; but he speaks with 
contempt about the Jews of his own lime, who 
had lost their tribal cohesion and hence their 
political clout. By contrast, it is characteristic 
of the Christian or European antisemite that he 
has Jews on the brain. They are simultaneously 
credited with lack of manly strength and with 
demonic and genuinely menacing power. 

This is perhaps the most interesting and im- 
portant thesis to be found in Lewis’s book: 
there is a fundamental difference between 
European and Muslim antisemitism. The for- 
mer is deep, obsessional and central to the 
system of ideas of a civilization; the latter is-or 
at any rate was- relatively superficial, and held 
only a minor, peripheral place in the pre- 
occupations of a civilization. “The situation of 
the non-Muslim minorities in classical Islamic 
states falls a long way short of the standard set 
and usually observed in the present-day demo- 
cracies. It compares, however, favourably with 
conditions prevailing in Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and in Eastern Europe for very 
much. longer." As a result of Infection by (he 
European virus, carried initially by Christian 
Levantine communities, but, of course, en- 
couraged and disseminated by the Arab-Israell 
conflict, the erstwhile comparatively benign 
Muslim antisemitism has come to resemble the 
European version. It may not be too late to 
reverse this trend, but time is running out. “If 
there is no solution or alleviation, if the conflict 
drags on, then there is no escape from the 
unending downward spiral of mutual hate that 
will embitter the lives of Arabs and Jews alike. 
An awesome choice now confronts Israelis, 
Arabs, indeed ail of us." This is the BohI pas- 
sage of the book, and no doubt its central 
message. 

Professor Lewis has lent his enormous scho- 
larly authority to one important item frequent- 
ly found in the general presentation of the 
Arab case in the Middle East conflict: Jewish 
communities did not suffer in the Land of 
Islam, and hence they felt no need to migrate, I 
have strong doubts about this position. Before 
I argue them, it is essential that I avoid possible 
misunderstandings. I do not wish to argue a 
contrary case in the spirit of listing items on 
some Muslim or Arab morel charge sheet. A 
traditional society cannot be blamed for pos- 
sessing a segregated minority and stigmatizing 
It. Second, Lewis’s knowledge of the Muslim 
and Arab worlds is so much greater than mine 
that I query any factual assertion of his only 
with great trepidation. But the point is too 
important to be evaded, and it may all be a 

matter of perspective. 

Muslim anti-Jewish feeling does seem to me 
to possess precisely that visceral quality which 
Lewis says it lacks. I have heard liberal Muslim 
. North African inteliecluals, who do not them- 
selves manifest (his quality, comment precisely 
on it. Lewis tells , an interesting story about 
Israeli scholars who arrived ’ in Cairo and 
wished to interview the editor of an anti-Israeli 


journal. He refused to see them in his office, 
but courteously offered to talk to them in his 
home. Lewis notes that this is (he reverse of 
the American “five o’clock shadow" - the will- 
ingness - and suggests that it is typical of the 
home - and suggests that it is typical of the 
traditional Muslim situation. Yet til though tra- 
ditional North African tribesmen, fur instance, 
did not have offices in which to rece i vc anyone , 
their relationship to Jews was analogous to the 
American: there were ample functional rela- 
tions, but no ordinary, symmetrical human 
ones. 

Why, then, does Lewis argue the contrary’? 
Part of the explanation may lie in our different 
experiences; in the difference between the 
backwoods and lower strata of society on the 



Alfred Eisenstaedt’s photograph of an aid rabbi in 
Jerusalem is reproduced from Eisenstaedt: Witness 
to our time (348pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.95. 

0 436141914). 

one hand, and more sophisticated urban 
milieux on the other. In Islam, as in Europe, 
people in stable social structures with routin- 
ized human relations are liable to indulge 
(perhaps are obliged to indulge) the overt ex- 
pression of stereotypes, however pejorative; 
by contrast, urban sophisticates whose lives 
involve a wide range of encounters normally 
refrain from doing so. There is also the differ- 
ence between areas such as North Africa 
where, as Lewis himself notes, the Jews were 
traditionally the only minority, and highly plu- 
ral Levantine cities, which were in effect com- 
posed of minorities. In one passage, Lewis re- 
fers to the “exposed and vulnerable position” 
of North African Jews, and also refers to the 
“degradation so vividly depicted by European 
travellers" in Ottoman lands and still more in 
Iran by the late eighteenth century. Is there 
much consolation in this, in any case question- 
able hypothesis, that it may have been better in 
preceding periods? There is also the nature of 
the evidence that Lewis primarily considers: 
historical scholarship for the past, political 
documentation for the present. He does not 
draw conspicuously on on-lhe-grotind studies 
of inter-contmunal relations,- although such 
studies do exist. Hie work of (say) Valensiand 
Udovich, Rosen,,. Fla mand, Briggs, Sebag, 
Goldberg, on the life of Jewish communities in 
Muslim lands. Is not invoked, though some of 
these scholars arc Lewis’s colleagues at Prince- 
ton. Could it be relevant that Lewis's experi- 
ence of the West is primarily Ihtil of an ordin- 
ary citizen, who has to take the rough wjth the 
smooth, whereas in the Middle East lie is 
above all a greatly admired scholar, liable to be 
Hght-royally received? 

Thera are no doubt profound differences 
between European civilization nnd Islamic. 
Jews are central in the foundation story of 
Christianity, whereas they play an unfavour- 
able, but relatively tangential, role in the Mus- 
lim account of the origins of Islam. Europe 
faces the problems inherent. in having endoge- 
nously produced the modem world; Islam 
faces the problems of having to cope with its 


extraneous imposition. No major (or for that 
matter minor) European nation has pari of 
what it holds to he its national territory occu- 
pied by n Jewish state. Generally speaking, 
Arabs and Muslims urc much less liable to 
populism, to be convinced hy a theory which 
endorses and idealizes folk visceral reactions as 
profound and authoritative. This is because 
Arab nationalism defines itself, and the limits 
of the nation, in terms of (he old literate High 
Culture, and in opposition to its folk variants, 
whereas in Central and Eastern Europe it had 
been the other way round. Educated Arab 
nationalists arc consequently much less temp- 
ted to emulate the gut reactions of Volk or 
narod. These are the real differences; but the 
one proposed by Lewis does not convince me. 

A historian of ideas looking at, say. Euro- 
pean thought in the seventeenth century, 
might conclude that Europeans also consi- 
dered Jews to be of minor importance. They 
did, admittedly, have them on the brain both in 
their theological beginnings and in their secu- 
lar end. In the big issues which came up after 
the Enlightenment - brotherhood of all men 
ugainst cosy cultural Gemeinschaft, reason and 
calculation against Hint ttnd If mien, tradition 
against abstraction, equality against hierarchy, 
collectivism against individualism - in all these, 
Jews cann; to be extremely prominent, ns sym- 
bols and as contributors, sometimes on both 
sides of the fence. Blit Jews are central to 
European sensibility during the establishment 
and the dismantling of monotheism. The birth 
and (he death of God arc dangerous times. 

What follows From all this? Lewis talks as if it 
were a matter of, somehow, reducing the in- 
tensity of, if not actually solving, the present 
Arab-lsraeli conflict, thereby diminishing 
Arab susceptibility to the European infection, 
and thereafter returning to. or resuming the 
dialogue on the basis of, what had no doubt 
been an imperfect, but none the less tolerable, 
condition. This seems to me a forlorn hope, for 
what may have been tolerable - if only in the 
sense that it was tolerated - is not so under 
modem conditions. The transformation of u 
system of unequal, stratified, inward-turned 
communities into u modem society , was bound 
to produce an intense reaction, which Lewis 
claims was caused by European contagion. 
Whatever the sins of the West, this does not 
seem to me to be one of them. Khomeini's 
antisemitism, for instance, has precisely the 
quality which Lewis finds intolerable. Yet its 
roots are clearly local. To blame it on a West- 
ern model would be as bizarre as any of the 
fruits of Western self-hate decried by Lewis, 
(He would not deny this. Over and again, he 
cites the very evidence which one would use 
against his position - but without fully recog- 
nizing its force.) 

The fate of the Jewish minorities within 
Islam was probably inescapable. The frictions 
consequent 1 on an escape from a previously 
in ferior situation were probably too gre at to be 
overcome. By contrast, the tragedy of the 
Palestinians was contingent; it arose from fac- 
tors quite unconnected with the previous local 
situation. The fact that the two tragedies are 
otherwise comparable, both in kind and in the 
numbers involved, is possibly the one thing 
which, on the most favourable assumptions, 
could lead to an emotional appeasement. 

In the more general aspect of Lewis's book, 
he contents himself with describing and sum- 
marizing, but refrains from theorizing about, 
the major dilemmns facing either Muslims or 
Jews. There is something horrifying about the 
thought of an Israel, even if strong enough to 
survive, locked in a permanent and absorbing 
hatred with its neighbours. An option which 
does not seem to me available, however, is the 
one proposed in the coursc of Lewis's linndling 
of the more specific issue: cooling the intensity 
and then returning to a semi-idyllic, or at least 
lolernble, emotional status quo ante. I do not . 
believe that condition was os tolerable - even 
on Lewis's own-evidence - nvhc seems to sug- 
gest: more important perhaps, there is no turn- 
ing back. Instead, one has to try and under- 
stand what potential there is within the world 
which is now crystallizing, as a result of the 
interplay of its own past and modem circum- 
stance, and consider whetlier a solution may be 
possible. This exercise cannot conceivably be 
easy and success may well be impossible. No 
one would try to carry it out if it weren't for the 
fact that it cannot -be avoided. 
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The choppers and the chopped 


John Turner 

MAGNUS LINKLATER and DAVID LEIGH 
Nol WMh Honour: The inside story of the 
Westland scandal 
218pp. Sphere. Paperback . £3.95 . 
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The Defence Implications of the Futu re of 
Westland pic: Third Report from the Defence 
Committee . Session 1985-86, HC 5 1 8 
69pp. HMSO. £6. 
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Westland pic: The Government's Decision- 
making: Fourth Report from the Defence 
Committee, Session 1985-86, HC519 
73pp. HMSO. £5.60. 
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“Who will rid me of this turbulent priest?” So 
many political dramas have begun with these 
words and ended in tears that prudent 
statespersons might have learned to avoid 
them; but this government is not, apparently, 
very conscious of history. Whnt it does know 
very well is that Westland will not be Britain’s 
Watergate: not because standards in British 
public life arc particularly high but because the 
British “constitution" is so heavily weighted in 
favour of dishonest government that nothing 
fatally damaging will ever get out. 

1.' affaire Westland could have happened, in 
outline, at any lime in the last eighty years. 
British governments have traditionally relied 
on private industry to supply armaments. This 
used to save money when the world was suffer- 
ing from outbreaks of peace, but governments 
in this century have underwritten the defence 
industries whatever the international climate. 
The industries' main customer has thus almost 
always Iwen the State. In this apparently 
unequal relationship, defence suppliers have 
found ways to even things up. One expedient is 
to offer jobs to retiring admirals, generals and 
civil servants; another is to threaten to go 
bankrupt. The first trick worked well even 
before 1914; the second supported the aircraft 
industry between the wars, when a ring was set 
up with government help to share out the 
RAF's orders. Since 1945 the industry’s inter- 
dependence with government has strength- 
ened, especially in negotiating joint ventures 
with other European manufacturers. The 
“invisible hand” of market forces was chopped 
off long ago. The Thatcher government says it 
was e lected to stop this sort of thing: In practice 
it has behaved like its predecessors. 

Westland was a creature of the First World 
War, a beneficiary of the inter-war ring, and 
a participant in post-1945 growth. Until its 
recent re-organization, it was top-heavy with 
retired admirals, generals and civil servants. It 
.wqs good enough at making military helicop- 
ters, but its commercial skills in the civilian 
market were negligible. Its present difficulties 
began with its civilian helicopter project, the 
W30-1PQ, which had proved itself as a com- 
mercial disaster by February 1983, when the 
Department of Trade and Industry obligingly- 
lent the company £40 million to build a bigger ' 
one,' the W30-20Q. The. government tried to 
, help in selling this machine, and even in giving 

• some W3Q-100s away to the Indian govern- 
, ntent, which did not.waqt them because they 
’• wpuld not fly properly in hot places. By 1984, 

, with its main military business in jeopardy be* 

. cause, the Ministry of Defence wanted fewer 

helicopter, Westland was in difficulties; and in 
spring 1985: it began to look For a financial 
rescue. Sir John Cuckney, a banker who had 

• begun his career with ME>, became chairman, 
Cockney saw Wesllqnd’s future with Sikorsky ; 

;the American manufacturer, who: wanted to 
-entef the European market via a subsidiary. In 
this he soon had the suppprtbf the Department 
of Trnd4 and Tudusiry, under Leon Britlan., 
'The Sikorsky deni becamo q crisis: be cause 
■ j it caused a Cabinet row, but also because tho 
.government; could hot rcconei(o its corhmit- 
; ment to non-intervention with Its earnest wish 
'to interfere, unci in any case was 1 in two ipMs 
about what 11s policy was. The Ministry of De-: 
fence under Michael Hesellhle had been slow 
to recognize acrisis coming at Westland. When 
the crisis finally cable, Heseltine's specific ■ : 
objection to the Sikorsky proposal was thqt It 
implied that the British government would buy 
Sikorsky Black Hawk helicopters, whjch the 
services did not want, and would ; feaje^ , ' 


Europe’s defence industrial capacity. To pre- 
vent this, Heseltine brought about the “Euro- 
— pcan rescue plan" for Westland, involving a 
joint venture with Italian and French com- 
panies for the manufacture of military helicop- 
ters. It was implied (hat the Sikorsky deal 
would cut Westland off from European orders 
in future. The European plan also required 
the commitment of British taxpayers' money, 
though perhaps (or perhaps not) in smaller 
amounts overall than the Sikorsky deal. 

Only then did the Prime Minister become 
seriously involved. Her objections to Hesel- 
tine’s scheme are only sketchily explained in 
(he sources reviewed here, perhaps because 
they really were as crude as Magnus Linklater 
and David Leigh suggest. The Heseltine prop- 
osal was European, and she dislikes Europe; it 
involved the open use of public money, and she 

0 dislikes public expenditure. Moreover she 
e seems to have been influenced by Cuckney, 
it who had her former assistant Gordon Reece on 

1 his payroll. Whatever her views really were, 
she enforced them on Heseltine in a series of 

v manoeuvres which left the political nation pre- 
s tending to be astonished. The first was leaking 
i criticism to the press; to this Heseltine replied 
: in kind. The second was the abandonment of a 

i Cabinet committee meeting scheduled for De- 
t comber 13. The third was to procure and leak a 
letter from Sir Patrick Mayhew, the Solicitor- 
i General, to discredit Heseltine's position. The 
fourth, executed through Leon Brittan, was to 
put pressure on British Aerospace to withdraw 
from the European rescue plan. These 
schemes could only succeed by stealth, so it 
was necessary to mislead the public and the 
House of Commons. The hapless Brittan was 
responsible For doing so, thus ridding his leader 
of a turbulent Defence Secretary, but also 
causing his own downfall. 

We can now begin to enjoy at least some 
information about last winter's transactions, 
though nothing to compare with the White 
House tapes, the Washington Farr disclosures, 
and the televised proceedings of the Senate 
Watergate Committee. In Not with Honour 
Linklater and Leigh dot the is and cross 
the ts of the affair, adding circumstan- 
tial detail to the ur-legend of military- 
industrial politics. They rely extensively on a 
good cuttings library and the evidence given to 
the Trade and Defence Committees of the 
House of Commons. The Defence Commit- 
tee’s own two reports, published on July 23, 
are, until something better comes along, the 
fuel on which the Westland affair is presently 
running. The contrast between the book and 
the reports shows something of the strengths 
and weaknesses both of investigative journal- 
ism and of formal parliamentary enquiry. 

Linklater and Leigh have done a marginally 
better job in getting the facts out and putting 
them in context. The Defence Committee's 
Third Repo rt describes the present position of 
the international helicopter industry more in- 
telligibly, but its account lacks historical dopth 
and leaves the question of civilian helicopters 
to the Trade and Industry Committee, which 
has not yet reported. It is less concerned than 
Linklater and Leigh with who did what to 
whom and more concerned with the commer- 
cial and political logic of military procurement , 
but it does not ask straight questions about the 
competence of Westland’s present or former 
management. The Fourth, or Dirty Tricks Re- 
port Is more narrowly based on its own minutes 
of evidence than Linklater and Lejgh’saccount - 
of such episodes as the cancellation of the De- 
cember 13 Economic Committee or the leaking 

Of: Sir Patrick Mayhew's "material inaccur- 
acies” letter on January 6. The result, though, 
is that the Committee has got very close, by 
forensic methods, to the conclusions reached ’ ' 
■ by Linklater and Leigh from a much wider 
: range of more anecdotal material; Neither 
source believes the Prime Minister's assertion 
. thal 5 « c Un attributable release of Elective , 

••• quotations from the loner had some other 
purpose than' to discredit He si! line. Neither 
soilrce believes that the Cabinet Sccrel&iy; Sir . 
Robert Armstrong, acted with integrity during : 
his enquiry into the, leak.' And although the 
. Committee, in bp Id: type, exonerates Mrs 
Thatcher from detailed knowledge ofevents : 
on January 6 surrounding the ieak>, it makes nd 
effort to hide its . scepticism about 'her' , be- 
ha^fcur- before and : afterwards She ! wanted : 
rHeSelfjoe^fixed i:-:and . cared -.litde ahaiit . # 


detail of how it was done. 

Linklater and Leigh describe Mrs Thatcher’s 
handling of the whole affair as “hypocrisy of a 
high order". Pretending to allow “market 
forces" to piny a role in a business where no 
real market has existed for years, she tried 
every political means to ensure that her will 
was obeyed. The Defence Committee is less 
worried about ambiguities in the State's rela- 
tionship with the defence industries. It openly 
supports Heseltine's analysis of the possible 
consequences of the Sikorsky deal, while Link- 
later and Leigh take no clear view. The Com- 
mittee is much more worried about the govern- 
ment's obvious contempt for the House of 
Commons and determination to protect its his- 
toric right to deceive the public. These are 

Free for all 


understandable differences of emphasis n 
subject-matter, nevertheless, isthesZi 
both accounts can be read with profit andf 
sure Bod, sources, her naively * ; 
the behaviour of Prime Minister and 8£L 
Secretary is somehow unprecedented 
Westlnnd affair is hardly the firs" ™ * 
which ministers and officials have bent m 
and integrity to their own purposes an diiw 
unlikely to be the last. Ministers who leak fai 
truths are almost invulnerable, at least uniflfc - 
Prime Minister kicks them overboard to Z : 
the sledge: junior officials who leak tfaeiniA 
risk imprisonment. In the hallowed douhk 
talk of British politics, this is called ministerial, 
accountability - and - the - principle .<*.*< 
lective-Cabinet-responsibility. Long life to j 
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DAVID HOWELL 

Blind Victory: Astudy in income, wealth and 
power 

191pp. Hamish Hamilton. £10.95. 
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The author of (his book played a part in the 
preparation of the “new Conservatism” which 
caine to power in 1979. It was he, David 
Howell tells us, who invented the word “priva- 
tization". He was one of the young, thoughtful 
Tory politicians who leamt from Edward 
Heath’s mistakes. Mrs Thatcher made him 
Secretary of State for Energy and then for 
Transport. Then she dispensed with his ser- 
vices. 

It is a tribute to Mr Howell that this back- 
ground information is not central to an under- 
standing of his book. There is a vogue now for 
books by politicians in disfavour (Francis Pym 
has been and gone; Michael Heseltine and Jim 
Prior and their ghosts are soon to come). The 
pleasure of these works - such as it is - is that 
they attack Mrs Thatcher, and it is nothing but 
this spice of rudeness that induces publishers to 
swallow two hundred pages of stuff about how 
"we" should “face the future", help “our young 
people", build a “new spirit of cooperation" 
and “face difficult choices as and when neces- 
sary”. Blind Victory is not such a book. It is 
neither so . rancorous nor so banal.* But 
Howell's history does explain the book’s title, 
at least, and a false opposition which he sets up 
between free market dogmatism and his own 
true way. 

The victory in 1979 was “blind", according to 
Howell, because the new Government, rightly 
rejecting collectivism and macro-economic 
planning, failed to shake off the prejudice in 
favour Of central government economic con- 
trol and made a totem of the Public Sector 
Borrowing Requirement. In doing so, he says, 
it ignored the central fact about the modem 
economy - that government control is not only 
usually misdirected, but is simply ineffective. 
With the speed of communication, the coming 
of information technology and the consequent 
breakdown of large Institutions, economic 
activity, is fragmented: The signals of the mar- 
ket are now so quick, so sophisticated and so 
many that no administrative machine can begin 
to Register. them all, let ajone direct them. 

• P atterrls are flexible, ownership is more 
diffused, ail (he dividing lines are blurred In 

the 1930s, Keynes (whom Howell admires) was 

able to enunciate a general economic theory. If 
he were alive today, Howell believes, he would 
see that such generalization was no longer 
passible and that his prophecy of the decline of’ 
economists to the condition of “humble, com- 
petertl people, on. 8: level with dentists" was 
apprpaphing fulfilment. : ... ... • . - •• . 

th ‘ S isal,a ?9od. thing. The 

tendency of the modern economy is against 
cplIectiY&power and towards individual eman- 
cipation. More . people, woric, for themselves, 

6Xe ^mpre control over their 
M^Oi.oyer (he space In which they. 1 wevoVef the 
mdney which they accUmdlate; The all-observ- 

Winstead a 

^btd^rofessor oii.vrtiidi.iftcHviduals'arewri- 


services and inventing jolly games for tbn 
families. There are too many different thine 
for Big Brother to watch. 

These happy changes make the dram- 
stances propitious for the advances 
of Howellism, a doctrine based on de Tocqat- 
ville’s notion of “self-interest rightly under- 
stood". Far from being a war of all against afl. 
the operation of a liberal economy encotiragn 
co-operation. The market does not wort d 
traders keep on knocking down one another's 
stalls, or if they all insist on different forms rf 
payment. The householder is insecure if noon 
else is a householder. The “caring 1 ' setvia 
ceases to care if it removes all price meda* 
ism, all local contact, all private impulse, and 
takes its money and orders from a bureau- 
cracy. In his prescription, Howell particularly 
emphasizes ownership. There is no point, k 
says, in exhorting wages to come down; Kstri 
workers should own shares in their concerns. 
The division between wages and capital causes 
hatred and need not exist. 

AH this is surely true; one’s only complaints 
that the way the argument is couched isabltk 
unfair to free market beliefs and to Mn 
Thatcher. If there are people connected wit i 
this Government who think that a freemaita 
is nothing but ruthless competition for wind 
no language of co-operation is appropriate. I 
have never met them. And although it is tree 
that the Government has fallen short mow 
times - that the privatization of British Teb 
com and British Gas does nothing to break i? 
monopoly power, that taxation policies sfl 
discourage independence, that moKUiJ 
targets in the early days wefe applied ifli 
crudity which damaged the economy ad 4(1 
back sensible reform of local government^ 
astonishing thing is that the Government ha 
despite the qualifications, worked rensisWft. 
in the direction which Howell wants. Wluik 
describes is the development of a free sooetj- 
The Government should be given a litllemcfl 
of the credit for this - it would not havfcbf 
pened under Labour. . 

Although the book’s subtitle roed*® 
"power”, this aspect does not gel a full 
treatment. Fora politician, Howell dispbp 
remarkable intellectual integrity, but aso^ 
ing blandness about the nastier political jjp£ 
lems. He Is right that society becomes happ 
and more secure as more people have the po* 
er which comes from different forms qI 
ership. But this does not say enough about 
sheer beastliness which everyone notrc^®* 
modem Britain. There are people beyemo 
reach of ownership’s healing power. They rcj 
riot make up a large percentage of tbepop*” 
tlori, but you do not need many 
destroy what others have carefully bum** 
not think that Howell mentions riot? 
conflict or broken homes or. broken wid® 
Clearly they could nqt be the mainpart®. 

book about our economic condition, but t®"? 
tion is affected by the ability of ,auti honu .. 
enforce its decisions and to protect C IU 
David Howell's economic optimism, is s . 
arid, prescient and very attractive t but.: 
Victory does riot lead us through the 
of how power arid freedom can cossst.. .' 
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Interpreting the interpreters 


John Dunn 

RONALD DWORKIN 
Law's Empire 

470 pp. Harvard University Press. £16.95 
(paperback, £6.95). 
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“What is Law?" Ronald Dworkin’s ambitious 
new book begins with a brief and deceptively 
simple question. Over 400 pages later, it ends 
with a vivid expression of faith. Law, he claims, 
is defined in the last instance “by attitude, not 
territory or power or process". The attitude 
which defines it is interpretative, self-reflec- 
tive, “addressed to politics in the broadest 
sense", protestant, constructive, fraternal. For 
Dworkin, it is “an expression of how we are 
united in community though divided in pro- 
ject, interest and conviction. That is, anyway, 
what law is for us: for the people we want to be 
and the community we aim to become." As a 
view of what law is, this is somewhat less gener- 
al than Thomas Hobbes's definition: “a Law to 
spenk properly and accurately, is the speech of 
him who by Right commands somewhat to 
others lo be done, or omitted". It also does not 
sound much like a thumbnail ethnography of 
the British bench, let alone of their Soviet or 
Iranian colleagues. If this is what law is “for 
us", who exactly are “we”? And if Dworkin 
believes that this is what law is for us, what are 
his grounds for believing anything of the kind? 

To a British reader Dworkin's answer to the 
question of what law is displays a surprisingly 
prominent vein of intellectual and spiritual 
autobiography. What occasions this promin- 
ence is his initial insistence that there is no dear 
sense to the question of what law (or any other 
human practice) really amounts to except for 
some particular set of real persons. Most 
theories of law do not (at least consciously) 
accept this claim; and Hobbes’s theory, notor- 
iously, was founded upon rejecting it. The poli- 
tical point of Hobbes's theory was to confine 
interpretation as narrowly as possible to those 
entitled to command, and to do so precisely in 
order to damp down the incendiary conse- 
quences, addressed to politics in the broadest 
sense, of, current protestant interpretations of 
fraternity. (Dworkin, in this respect at least, is 
modem history's revenge on Hobbes.) Hobbes 
remains, even today, the most impressive, 
though not of course the most up-to-date, de- 
fender of the view that there are objective and 
raiue-independeni criteria for defining a legal 
system arid determining what that system does 
or does not command. (A fine modern de- 
velopment of a similar line of thought far more 
sensitive to the variety of types of law 1$ Her- 
bert Hart’s classic 77re Concept of Law.) The 
appeal of this view is evident enough. Law, 
surely, is a matter of social fact. We can tell 
what the laws of Iran now are without in the 
least sympathizing with the values of Islamic 
fundamentalism. 

One reading of Dworkin makes him simply 
uninterested in this, line of objection. The ques- 
tion from which he begins is not a question 
about the full range of institutions which hap- 
pen, to have been described as law in one lan- 
guage or another throughout human history. It 
k about why “we" treat law as a source of 
definite authority,’ even where its overt pro- 
nouncements are inconveniently discreet (I am 
1101 sure that 1 do so treat it), about how and 
*hy the rule of law can be an Inspiring political 
loeal, anid about.what sense, from the internal 
participant's point of view; “the argumentative 
character of Anglo-American legal practice" 
really make?. On this reading the relativizatioh 
Ip Dworkin's own concerns is moderately ex- 
,phcU. If it \yquld,not endear him to Hobbies the 
concerns themselves are widely enough shared 
re make his thinking of keen interest to many 
contemporary readers. . 

But ther^.ls also a second reading of Dwor- 
Jre* jwst qs plainly his own. which makes him a 

• challenging (and far more exposed) 
‘(tinker, All IqgaT.systenis, in his contention,. 

... C0rts jst qui(e largely of gaps In rules when (hey 

• -f° b? applied. (DwQfkin himself It) fact 

• ■ ^reycs thaUhere Is always |n some sense a 

1 ^i^ way to fli) ,the gaps, whore thq rules 
■ *• j** J.t is the gaps tbemsel veS jwhich 

real ter jn th Is iri tmee .j j udgin g what thO rules 

• S'S /^'hh exebcise ip creqpvo interpretk- 


quires a complex array of theories and a clear 
conception of the goals of the political com- 
munity whose rules they are. Subordination 
and authority may be intrinsic to the character 
of law. But they cast no light on its most distinc- 
tive feature: the impetus towards an overall 
coherence or sense across a whole range of 
authoritative rules. 

It is in the role of judge, with its distinctive 
responsibilities, preoccupations and opportu- 
nities, that the deep sense of law becomes 
clear. Dworkin’s theory of law is a theory of 
how judges ought to judge, a theory of princi- 
pled adjudication; and the central burden of 
his criticism of the theories of law offered by his 
predecessors is the inability of any of these to 
furnish a finally satisfying answer to (he ques- 
tion of how judges should in fact judge. We 
might not care to address ourselves seriously, 
even in imagination, to the question of what 
the laws of Iran now arc . But if we did do so we 
could not hope to tell what they were without, 
in imagination .involving ourselves deeply with 
them, without, as Dworkin puts it, "joining" 
their practice. It is only the easy cases in Inw 
that are a blunt and reasonably ecumenical 
matter of fact. The hard cases - and hard cases 
arise incessantly in every society’s law- require 
imaginatively committed participation for 
their resolution. The view of law ns small is- 
lands of blunt fact surrounded by oceans of 
irredeemable (and equally factual) vagueness 
and discretion is accurate enough as fnr as it 
goes. But it is also cripplingly superficial. 


The power of Dworkin's book conics from 
this second line of argument. Bill it is extreme- 
ly difficult lo disentangle it from the ill some 
ways less interesting but bet tcr-cocit rolled ami 
defended line of argument suggested at the 
beginning and end of his luink. Law's Empire, 
like almost nil Dworkin’s writing, is very much 
n work or advocacy. It advocates not merely his 
own distinctive jurisprudential doctrines but 
also his own brand of liberal political philoso- 
phy, well captured in the book's closing sent- 
ences. (Hobbes, of course, would have re- 
garded this conjunction as fatal to the book's 
merits. But it is not necessary to share his 
verdict to feel the two elements intermittently 
a trifle at odds with one another.) As an advo- 
cate Dworkin is tirelessly fluent and endlessly 
inventive. He is also, for those who do not 
initially agree with him, often singularly un- 
convincing. Law's Empire certainly exempli- 
fies these qualities. But it offsets them more 
effectively than the two collections of articles 
which have preceded it by dint of being a single 
piece of connected argument, a real book. It 
offers major extensions hath to his jurispru- 
dence and In his political theory. 

The most interesting extension to his politic- 
al theory involves a cunning counter-attack on 
its severest critics, philosophers like Alasdair 
MacIntyre, Miehacl Sandel and Charles 
Taylor, who see community rather than indi- 
vidual choice as the ground of human values. 
Law's empire for Dworkin -the title itself is u 
form of counter-attack - is a shared way of life. 



A detail from Sandro Chla's "Genoa", 19S0; itistakenfromThe New Image: Painting in the 1980s by Tony 
Godfrey (160pp. Phaldon. £19.95. 071482403 8). 


By the State, 


Martin Levine 

TOM CAMPBELL, DAVID GOLDBERG, SHEILA 
McLEAN and TOM MULLEN (Editor*) 

Human Rights: From rhetoric to reality 
262pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £27.50 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0631143610 


Human rights are taken far more seriously in 
America than in Great Britain, where the 
dominant justification for government action is 
utilitarian, not rights-bnsed. Similarly, most 
legal theory is positivist in Britain, not recog- 
nizing the existence of rights superior to legal 
statutes. This lack of emphasis on rights in 
Britain strikes Americans as odd* since Amer- 
icans believe they inherited their rights from 
the English common law and Magna Charla. 
Recently, however, there has beeii a revival of 
interest in the idea of rights in Britnin, due to 
the European Court of Justice, the work of 
scholars like Ronald Dworkin nnd proposals 
for a British charter of rights. And in Haitian 
Rights members of the University of Glasgow 
law depairtiiierit argue for, the importance of 
the Idea, both as rhetoric and as a source of 
specific legal doctrine., 

■ • a Af.riAKt* hn«'fv»rfniri r.HaraciCRS- 


the n;i turn I expression ami appropriate habitat 
for u genuine community or principle. It is also 
in his view u uniquely appropriate habitat - 
indeed the sole genuine form of community 
now possible - for human beings as these really 
arc. (Hence the disjunction in his conclusion 
between the present of the people we want lo 
be and the future of the community which we 
aim to become.) There remains every reason to 
doubt the ultimate compatibility of his rejec- 
tion of moral and legal scepticism mul his com- 
mitment to equality of respect for the projects 
of all human beings. Law’s empire may be 
protestant; but at least in this instance its 
protestantism is too thoroughly secularized to 
be convincingly coherent. (On this score 
Hobbes’s De Cive still lias an excellent ense. ) 
What can now be soid, however, is that Dwor- 
kin has at least offered us a fuller and more 
carefully considered interpretation of what a 
modern community might actually consist in 
than any of liberalism's communitarian critics 
has yet contrived to muster. 

But it is by its jurisprudential claims that his 
book will in the end stnnd or fall. Here the most 
striking feature is the stress which he lays on 
the pervasiveness of interpretative concepts 
throughout human practices. For him all 
lawyers arc necessarily philosophers, a diagno- 
sis which some of them will scarcely regard as o 
compliment. But this vocational burden (or 
privilege) is itself merely n more acute version 
of the fate of all human beings as radical and 
constructive interpreters of a human and natu- 
ral world which they are compelled lo share. In 
the end the defence which be offers of the 
conception of integrity us implicit master value 
for adjudication is nol merely an interesting 
and in sonic respects novel thesis about the 
character of law. It is also the emblem of his 
resistance to a wide array of modern sceptic- 
isms, of an insistence on seeing a multiplicity of 
human practices as exercises in discovery 
rather than sheer fiction. 

If Law's Empire claims to disclose what law 
is like for us, who, finally, arc “we" ? As Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence nt Oxford, Dworkin 
naturally spends a fair amount of his time 
thinking ahout British law. But his imaginative 
centre of gravity still remains rather firmly on 
the other side of the Atlantic, above all in 
the role of self-appointed philosopher to the 
American Supreme Court. I doubt if Laic's 
Empire does capture very successfully whnt 
law is for most inhabitants of the British Isles 
Laday. But for a work of such indefatigable 
advocacy it is a surprisingly fraternal book, 
open, busy, engaging and teeming With ideas, 
{twill give many renders (including some who 
have found his previous work more irrjtating 
than compelling) a great deal of pleasure and 
instruction. 


tics: usually non-utilitarian moral reasoning is 
used to support individual claims; believers in 
differing moral theories may find common 
ground that certain claims have been sup- 
ported as rights; these rights have a strong 
presumptive force even against rival utilitarian 
claims ahout the public interest; and they fea- 
ture in powerful political and legal arguments 
about what the law shoutd be , even though not 
yet recognized by existing legal rules: 

The thirteen papers in Human Rights range 
across medical issues., rights of particular 
groups (woineh, defendants, trade unionists), 
and the right of public assembly. Several of the 
authors agree in finding a "paradox" in (he 
observation that while the human righLs to he 
protected arc generally rights Agaf/ur the State, 
usually the only Institution that can give effec- 
tive protection is that very State. The supposed 
paradox lies in the ideal of morally ajiprbpriate - 
Stale action, the duty correlative to individual 
human rights, which is used to criticize the 
current practice of the State. ' ' ■ 
Occasionally, rhetoric abbut Tights con be 
mush. It is insufficient merely to refer to inter- 
national declarations, court decisions, or even 
the utterances of judges, as if they decided 
ethical issues, or to assume: a moral right 
should be recognized merely because the word' 
‘'rights" has been used in political discourse. 
Nor Is jt instructive to point out that a certain 
itfea Of a'riftbtfilke-lrtdividual self-determina- 


tion), if taken by itself as an absolute, would be 
inconsistent with some existing British law* 

Instead, what is needed is analysis of the 
proper scope and weight of particular rights as 
claimed, and how they fit together in specific 
situations with other rights and with utilitarian 
goals. The idea of this book is to supply such 
analysis. Thus Tom Mullen wisely argues that 
analysis in terms or the purpose of a right like 
free speech can best guide judges in applying 
the general idea to decide concrete cases. And 
Garry Maher points out that debate on con- 
troversial issues in the criminal process would 
be Illuminated If we started by asking what 
rights require specific application to the sitUa- ' 
lion of a criminal defendant. Such analysis will 1 
often lead to different conclusions from those 
drawn from the often mislcnding "balancing” 
of the whole community’s interest in law and 
order against the interests of an individual 
defendant. 

An otcarionnl error intrudes. A “special 
court whose tnsk it is to rule on the constitu- 
tionality of ordinary legislation" is not part of 
the US Legal system, for there all courts afford 
supremacy to constitutional rights. But such a 
-court (a new committee of the House of 
• / Lords?) might be worth considering in Britain, 
to answer the argument that ordinary British 
judges are unfit for, and should be kept from, 
the task of giving reality to theoretical human 
rights. " " ' ' ‘ 1 ' ' • • •' 
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Eugen Weber 

KERNANDOKAUDKli 

L'ldentifedc la Prance: Esp;ice cl Eiistoirc 
367pp. Paris: Artliaiitl-Flanimarioii. 98fr. 
27IJ03IMI1X 

Unc Uijon ilTifstnire dc Fernand Braudel 
254pp. Paris: Arthaud-Flammurion. 85fr. 
2700305574 

ll must have been in 195! that someone pul 
into my hands a copy of Fernand Braudel's 
La Miditerranfe et le monde m&literranden d 
Vfpoqae dc Philippe ll. I certainly hadn’t 
bought it, for the portly volume (nearly 1,200 
pages published in 1949, ui the author's ex- 
pense) was far beyond a student's means. But I 
remember how, once starlet I, I rend on 
through the night into the bleary morning, daz- 
zled by the way the writing interwove time and 
space, theory and anecdote, sailors, ships, cur- 
rents and winds, rapine and trade, republics 
and empires. A model of living history, at 
least for this apprentice historian; and an 
inspiration. 

At that time, Braudel, not yet fifty, was 
leaching at (lie College de France. Until his 
recent election there, in place of Lucien 
Fchvrc, little of his academic life had been 
spent in France: he had been in Algeria 1923- 
32, in Brazil 1935-38, and in German prison 
cam|K 1940-45. Francois Goguel, also a pris- 
oner of the Germans, had composed his 
Politique ties partis sous fa Troisidme 
Rtpublique (1946) in captivity; Braudel con- 
ceived and drafted his masterpiece in similar 
circumstances. After 1947, when it was accep- 
ted ns his doctoral thesis, he never looked back. 
Perhaps, also, he never attained the same lush 
greatness. The sciences of man prompted a 
turn to more verifiable conjectures, but less 
lively ones: demography, statistics, the longue 
duric. The cast of thousands gave way to mil- 
lions, but faceless and less colourful; the his- 
tory, which is about human beings, gave way to 
theory, which is about theories. 

Then, there were the politics of power, the 
struggle for acceptance, the possibilities and 
responsibilities of success: the VI* Section of 
the Ecole Pratique des Haules Etudes, the 
Maison des Sciences dc I'Homme that he ' 
founded, the Annales that he ran between 1956 
and 1969 and helped to turn into an institution, 
which wasn't quite what he had wanted. There 
was the insistent concept of the longue durde ' 
and Its pretensions to orthodoxy. Why excom- 
municate histoire ivinemetitielle just because 
you prefer topics or trends? Does a fondness 
for pasta prohibit appreciation of cassoulet? I 
confess thHt I lost sight of Braudel during that 
time. But his conceptions continued on the . 
grand scale and, when he returned to what I 
coll History, it was with a study even more- 
ambitious and monumental than La Mdditerra- 
iirfe: a study of material Civilization and Capi- ■ 
talisin throughout the early modem world in 
which, once again, “le system atique s’ efface . 
devant l>mpirique’*. A canvas of such dimen- - 
:$ions was bound tb exhibit 'imperfections, to 
eyoke criticism (notably sharp in the TLS of 
•; January 21, 1983) as well as eulogy. But it . 

showed iheold Braudel back in his stride; 

‘ Bteody for. colour and action, recalling 
FcbV^’s dlctum that this, historian is like the .. 
. Ogre; hi th&feiry title: aroused when he sniffs 
the scent of- human flesh.' ' ; 

Bdiidba. great historians have always run 
their risks, Braudel was of that race, and prob- 
ably wrote what and how he did because he 
. could not help himself. It is safer to stop writing ' 
when you are at the’tbp; but hard todo so when 
yop are jn fove with whnt you do. Revealingly, 
Braudel's first work and his j*sj begin with 
declarations of love, to the ^ Mediterranean, 
and jo Franco: a passion nnd an excitement 1 
that he communicates - vibrantly at life most 
inspired, effectively even when' he flags. 1 ' 

" Sent to press shortly befd re Braudel’s sud* 1 
den death in November 1985. L’ldentftd dc to 

France \yris to be. the first volume of a new : 
trilogy which would bring the wandering his- 
torian home and let hint Illumine Europe, the 
world and the longue ditHe “elle d’abord, elle 
surU)lit“,.hy way of the hexagone. It has, there- 
fore, to be read as the Introduction it .was’ , : 
intended to be, as a rejieatsal :aud entire ert 
mailiid for developments: to cdfije; a] so. e&‘ a : . : 
work meant to be accessible to n broader jjufap • 


lie, especially a French public. For Braudel, 
who believes that a country's history is best 
understood and written by its own, has written 
this one in a style which mirrors the best and 
the less good of the French tradition: unafraid 
of rhetoric, wordiness and lyricism, but bub- 
bling over with a sensual appreciation of every 
pari of France and of the evocative possibilities 
of place-names - Jura, Vosges, Bresse, Ven- 
dee. The French love to savour France, os they 
do its products; understandably. Braudel rolls 
localities round his pen, instinctively confident 
of shared sensibilities with a public which the 
recital of past menus warms like a familiar 
song. Since the identity of France is about a lot 
of places, the nttuned reader will find much 
vicarious delight here in their evocation. 

There is a great deal more than this, though, 
in pages which distil the gist of many recent 
studies. Despite its title, the book turns more 
about French particularities, and about the 
way in which the enterprise called France 
forged an identity above and beyond persistent 
local ones. All nations, Braudel tells us, are 
divided, but France illustrates that rule too 
well. The acquisition of new provinces or terri- 
tories by marriage, inheritance or conquest, 
did not establish the same regime in all, or 
bring provincial differences to an end. In- 
terested above all in public order, in raising 
taxes, ensuring the sway of its “justice'’ and the 
passage of provisions and troops, the monar- 
chy came to terms with local privileges, tradi- 
tions nnd forms of speech. The cultural divi- 
sions which ensued in a territory formally un- 
ited persisted for a long time. As recently as 
1938 Lucien Febvre could still write back from, 
the South-West to comment on “how exotic 
and farawny these regions" seemed to him. 
Superimposed on the jigsaw of pays and patois. 


After Corbi&re 


came the historic discord: “Protestants against 
Catholics, Jansenists against Jesuits, Republi- 
cans against Royalists, Blues against Reds, 
Right against Left, Dreyfusard against Anti- 
drey fusard. Collaborators against Resistants 
.... Division rests in the French house whose 
unity is no more than n veneer, a superstruc- 
ture, a wager." 

Like their ancestors, the Gauls, the French 
are better at civil than at foreign war. Braudel 
remarks that, except for 1914-18, the country 
has experienced no long patriotic war. Every 
one of its conflicts, in the days of Jeanne d’Arc 
or of Henry IV. as of Carnot, Potato and de 
Gaulle, was more or less involved - also - with 
civil war. Yet Braudel is an easterner (like 
Febvre and Marc Bloch), and he will not accept 
that France cannot be one. It lives between the 
plural and the singular; and its space, like the 
experience it has had in time, unifies as much 
as it divides its parts. Hence, where the first 
part of (he book deals with diversity, the 
second part is about cohesion. Notwithstand- 
ing the inhibiting distances involved, Braudel 
expounds the elements of unity to be found 
in France’s geographic diversity, the com- 
plementarities inherent in differences between 
neighbouring regions, the effects of borders 
that bind more than they isolate, the struggle to 
tame and defend provinces newly acquired, 
hence the relentless military effort - itself an 
instrument of unity - that affects not just the 
borderlands but the whole State. 

Curiously, Braudel concludes - at least in 
this book - that it was not so much trade, or 
cultural pressures, which unified the country, 
as the army crossing and recrossing the realm 
and overwhelming all its parts with its presence 
and demands. He points out that, where in the 
early nineteenth century some 150,000 migrant 


I loved - but that won’t sell: 
if you want to get deep in your girl 

you have to dig deep in your pocket . 
My lover said ‘I shan’t forget’, 

and now in this scent of lilac 
she ghosts me till t’m sick 

with it, and does she weep as well 
perhaps? It matters little, 

the loss is mine; i’ll lie awake 
to sing it, uncandled and insomniac. 

I’ll pep my sad matutinal verse . . 

but here and now I shall disguise 
my reddened eyes 

. ■ - ■ i ' 'I - 

and have her whorish, orgiastic, fierce. 


You lapgh. We’ve sunk to bitterness then; 

- I'll learn some mephistophejean 

lip, foam it with absinthe, and call it; wit. 

. . I’ll say it comes straight: from the heart. 

I’ll bowdlerize love - one boredom less - and leave 
it on the shelf. Let posterity receive 

the gift of myself. . Even how my scabby lung 
breathe^ the stench iofglpry, the victor oh his dung 

Enough of this,-]; think. Now move oh, f ; V ■ 1 ... 

• ■ but. leave yqur Wallet ;hnd your weapon, i ; Y< •' -- • 

• V-vA toy uld mate toUjre$s apli flhal friend; ;:'' -VY'A'Y' Y. 
- A ; furious pistrfr. tp ; mak© an- erid : V<7' V Y 

. • of life , .;dr j olh erwisq I ^cpulcFstaV A ' YS.'YY'A : : 

• rat aSordid toblaarid^nt 'ft- ainaiiY i ; ’ \r 




workers roamed the country, between 
and 1713 alone close to a million pS * 
shifted about by the army, a wSEj 
essentially different from that which 21! 
en masse set in motion at the centtm'i u! 
The royal administration apart, thearmvZ 
appears as the most potent agent of U L? 
non; war and its servants as the great miZ 
language, culture, economy and habit Alin! 
unexpected (especially since old’rfjZ 
troops, like many migrant workers, mixcdC 
wth civilians), this proposition deserves son, 
thought. Nevertheless, as the volume endY 
French diversity has been well demomtnrt 
French identity less so. Which isapily betas 
Braudel is right to stress the French tensicc 
between plural and singular: the former is wfc 
too evident, the latter too easily taken fe 
granted, yet it is there, and waiting for, 
convincing exposition. 

Pending further investigation, one 
surmise that gastronomic enterprise and pa 
riotic gourmandizing eventually provided*! 
tegime (and the cures?) that divided Fra« 
least, and best reconciled the French to Ad 
fractured identity. 

Braudel would not have scorned such acw 
jecture, for he enjoyed intellectual games. : 
aware that one could draw from them boihk : 
and profit. This aspect comes out well in Ik 1 
Leqon d’ histoire de Fernand Braudel, the dis- 
cussions of the colloquium held at Chateau- 
vallon to honour him, only five weeks before 
his death. The central figure here appeanalfc 
most playful: witty, bantering, facetious. Bui 
Cue Leqon d‘ histoire is more than an aecoM 
of the master having ton, and more than the 
average collection of conference papers. Three 
days and three main themes reflect the pro- 
gress and the effects of Braudel’s interests: the 
Mediterranean, Capitalism, France. The 
participants are concise, their contributions 
bracing, sometimes brilliant. Notably, Hdline 
Ahrweiler on Byzantium and the Mediterra- 
nean, Girard Jorland on Capitalism and 
Europe’s world dominion, Jean Guilaiw « 
prehistoric agriculture and trade in what is run 
the hexagone, Etienne Juillard commenting cm 
a chapter of L’ldentiti: “La geographic a-t-ek 
inventl la France?" 

Well-organized and unpretentious, this link 
book is well worth its price, the more sosliweil 
allows us to hear a good deal also by andabod 
Braudel, He cites his "true masters” 
and Bloch, especially Bloch, for whom “there 
is no history of France, there is a history of 
Europe"; better still, "no history of Europe, 
but a history of the world". He explains * 1 
the memory of our historical past coadM* 
our evolution , but so does the fallout offorgtf- - 
ten pasts, between which and the present <fer 
continuity is never complete. RelatiohSj sym* 
pathies, antipathies, preserve, reflect, repw! 
and reinforce experience long-forgoh«i 
"L’histoire profonde, Phistoire de loop | 
durde . , . commande les histoires.fl# 
ieures." Braudel rejoices when AhrW» 
points out French solidarity with Poland, ^ 
Indifference to Cypriot affairs. For <3r«o- 
. Poland is a Catholic affair; for the 
Cyprus evokes no natural sympathies, ret 
sack of Byzantium by Venice In 1204 expj®" , 
not only present attitudes, but preieril *0' 
sions. 

More personal reflections reveal 
al frictions; professional frustrations WJj* j 
jours ltd poussd par des gens bienyeillflois^ j 
les voles de garage”); appreciation 0 ^^ 
who, like Le Roy Ladimeand Georges IW 
“write divinely”, as he does himself. A ** ■, , 
concludes (about the three days i o( tne ^ ;| 

toque i but it could be about his life, j 
difficult it. may have been), "I’ve had a 
fun.” So Will the reader of this bqok-:.. ^ . 

, Pugnacity i liveliness, mischievoi^ne^,^ 
passion. Braudel was a passionate 6g» “j ^ 
and passionate lover of, history. ^ 
history is not always one’s own. it . 
Michelin’s immortal words , void led#?- ■ ' ^ 
what he wrote will live not by his theon. . 
by his zest, by his capacity to 
rhent and action, to communicate ms ^ 

onH tn pvnitA the reader* AS . 


Jr.- 


± - -. L- 


must fligree wjth^ Theodore Zeldin 
friendly malice, describes this 
tiitV'as an artist nnd a. ppet. Which ls^.| ;; 
best historians are. ' • ' ■ ' ' 
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Questions of identity 


Fra ngois Duchgne 

DEAN PEABODY 
National Characteristics 

256pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521 304490 

This study is not quite what its title might lead 
one to suppose. In fact, it would be more accu- 
rate to say that it compounds two books in one. 
The first and official text is a statistical piece of 
sociological research designed to establish the 
academic bona fides of comparisons of nation- 
al character. The other, ostensibly subordin- 
ate, but bursting from the seams of at least half 
the text, is a socio-historical review of the cul- 
tures of the main European (and some other) 
countries. This is less “rigorous" but far more 
stimulating. 

The cause of this curious dichotomy seems to 
be the state of intellectual politics, or at least of 
what the author feels them to be. Of course, it 
is obvious that comparing national characters 
is the kind of vast inchoate subject, associated 
with the nineteenth century, which profession- 
als view today with deep suspicion. But there 
seems to be more. Dean Peabody defies social 
scientists who gladly compare class differ- 
ences, despite variances within them, to de- 
monstrate why such variances should invali- 
date studies of nntional differences; and denies 
tlmt to investigate national character is “false 
and evil", a mental slackness next door to rac- 
ism. He clearly feels he is breaking new ground 
against entrenched disapproval. Still reacting, 
as an American, to the differences between 
Europeans which surprised him as a young 
man after the war, he has made it his business 
in this book to make a limited, but he hopes 
strategic, theoretical point. This is that a scien- 


tifically respectable method can be devised to 
delineate national patterns of culture; that this 
can be done through the perceptions of “ordin- 
ary" people; and that these judgments, far 
from having to be misleading stereotypes, can 
yield partial hut useful evidence. 

Accordingly, the method is the ostensible 
message of the book. Professor Peahndy 
claims to innovate in two ways. One is by 
attempting a multilateral study which dis- 
penses with the frequent American model (lie 
objects, plausibly, that it is exceptional). There 
is little doubt that he does demonstrate, by 
example , the potent ial, even the fascination . of 
comparative studies of national charade rislics. 
The other claim, in pinning down those 
“traits”, is to have found a technique, in his 
polls, for helping to discount national pre- 
judice. 

Peabody put a common questionnaire to 
national groups of between forty and fifty of 
the inevitable students - in their first year in 
university or last year in secondary schools - 
from Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Finland and Greece. The date, it 
should be noted, was us far back as 1969-70 
(thereby must hang some gory tale). They were 
asked which of a set of fifty-six "traits” best 
expressed their views of cnch other's national 
characteristics, as well as their own. and for 
good measure those of the Russians and Amer- 
icans as well. (In addition: North and South 
Italian groups judged each other and the 
Greeks the Turks, while the Finns distin- 
guished between the East nnd West Germans 
nnd use wns made of older findings from the 
Philippines.) The results, then, relate several 
national self-perceptions with the views of 
foreigners. That certainly offers useful points 
of comparison. 

The questions posed also seem to have 


Altogether other 


J. A. Ferguson 

CHRISTOPHER L. MILLER 

Blank Darkness: Africanist discourse in French 

267pp. University of Chicago Press. £25.50. 

0226526224 

In 1879, at a banquet commemorating the 
French abolition of slavery , Victor Hugo spoke 
on ihe subject of Africa; 

Onelle terre que cell? Afrique! L'Asie a son histoire. 
1‘Amgrlque a son histofre, L'Ausrralie elle-mfime a 
»n histoire; I' Afrique n'a pas d'hisloire. Une sorte 
de ISgende vaste et obscure I'enveloppe .... C’est 
re qul est absolu dans I’horreur. tl scmble que voir 
I' Afrique, cc soit dire nveugld. Un excis de soleil est 
wi exefes de null. 

Hugo’s Discours sur 1' Afrique is not, as such, 
mentioned by Christopher Miller, but it exem- 
plifies some of the major attitudes and tropes 
which he ascribes to French writings on Africa. 
According to Blank Darkness , the European, 
and particularly the French, perception of 
Africa implies a persistent distance between 
ihe cultural object and the discourse which 
repeatedly fails to make sense of it. The book 
^■gues that the “dark continent" has tradi- 
tionally resisted European writers’ attempts to 
impose meaning upon it, tb interpret and 
hence domesticate it within a structure of anal- 
°8y and contrast. This resistance is ihsefibed in 
the very idea of blackness, a non-reflecting 
non-colour which is allegorized as an emblem 
of Africa's incomprehensibility and as an index 
°f the African’s supposed incomprehension 
("le noir ne rdfidchit pas” may punningly mean 
either “black does not reflect” or “the black 
■ man docs not think"). The second meaning 
. l VP»0es one response to the .inscrutability of 
Afijca: denigration, reduction of the object to 
; 'regailviiy, the refusal, as with Hugo, to grant it 
the distinction, of a history: 

But MiHcr Js not primarily concerned with 
, chronicling th e time-honoured .conventions of 
Eufoceiitrism. Instead, his book proposes to 
• tierjihnstrate that exposure |p an unsettling 
.cuaural ptlieroexs, albeit vicarious, generates 
important fefiexes in individual poets and 
r nowli^is. In. Baudelaire, he ' discerns the 
\ valenj interplay of eroticism and disgust. 


for. erotic self-fulfilment and fear : 
^'Niwolutibri in darkness. For. Rimbaud, 


the poet who would spurn Western values and 
yet who recognizes his own atavistic submis- 
sion to the dictates of “les blnncs". As for 
Cdline, the apocryphal country of Bambnla- 
Bragamance acts as locale for Bardamu’s in- 
tensified confrontation with horror and as a 
stage in the journey to the end of the night. 

The chapters on these and other wrilers.are 
not intended to be read as discrete units, as the 
recurring attention Miller gives to intertextual- 
ity, allusion and plagiarism indicates. Indeed, 
he insists that “the peculiar empty profile 
called ‘Africa’" gives rise to a literary phe- 
nomenon which extends beyond any private 
thematizing. The absence of any positive exter- 
nal referent is the precondition for texts to 
become self-referring; the empty myth of Afri- 
ca enables those who write about it to brood 
self-consciously over their representational 
lacunae. Hence Heart of Darkness, with its 
prevailing sense of disorientation and indeter- 
minacy, is to be read as an allegory of narrative 
which has lost its way and as symptomatic of 
“the writer’s experience of alienation from his 
own meaning, of alienation as meaning itself*. • 
Such alienation is nowhere more acute than in 
the Malian novelist Yambo Oudoguem’s Le 
Devoir de la violence , an African story which 
parodies the European view of Africa as a 
continent without history. 

1 This emphasis oil textual introspection leads 
to a series of subtle critical analyses, but it also 
precludes any sustained concern with the his- 
torical context. Whereas Edward Said’s Orien- 
talism (to which this book acknowledges a- 

debt) reveals the ideological imperatives which 

contributed to the myth of ihe “Orient", Mil- 
ler’s study largely eschews any examination of 
French political and economic motives towards 
Africa. Consequently, the complexities of the 
literary response to the slave trade and to im- 
perialist policy are ignored, and major contri- 
butors to the colonial debate such as Jufes 
Verne, Pierre Loti and Alphonse Dnudet re- 
ceive little or no attention. Thus the reader is 
denied that historical “point de repdre” which 
might have provided a context for this "iin- 
happy Orientalism". 

Language Acquisition: Studies in first language 
development (613pp. Cambridge University 
Press, £35; paperback. £12.95. 0 521 25974 6). 
edited by Paul Fletcher and Michael Carmen, 
has appeared in a second edition. 


emerged from more suhtlc thought than is 
sometimes given to them. They were drawn up 
in fourteen sets, eaeli of four adjectives or 
“trails'' (two positive and two negative), each 
offering aspects of a close web of qualities. 
These were a kind of literary equivalent of 
quadratic equations, designed to separate the 
emotive elements in the responses from the 
relatively objective, "descriptive" ones. 

'Die results are rather encouraging, from the 
author's point of view, in that "differences be- 
tween nationality targets are much more im- 
portant than differences between groups of 
judges”. In other words, if the foreigners’ 
views of a country are prejudices, they arc 
surprisingly often shared, at least to some de- 
gree, by natives themselves. Curiously, even 
national self-approval is not universal. Though 
Ihe English self-estimates, relative to the con- 
sensus. were exceptionally high, the French 
look ail unexpectedly poor view of the national 
character. The initial group of Germans re- 
fused to co-operalc and another had to he 
brought in the following year. Were the French 
being subversive? It would not be heyond the 
Ubuesque traditions of the lycces. Probably 
not, hut one would like to know more about 
the circumstances. 

More generally, if the identikit portraits 
culled from the answers seem broadly recog- 
nizable, they inevitably have a little of that 
abstract air which serves horoscope writers so 
well. Peabody admits they “do not represent 
the more cuniplcx and subtle feu lures of 
national character". This raises a question 
which even a total consensus would not dissi- 
pate. All the respondents, including the na- 
tives. lend to agree that the Italians and French 
are lazy mid the British hard-working. The 
consensus, except of the Greeks, who seem 
strikingly belter informed, is that the French 
are mildly "trustful”. The patterns of answers 
of the Finns about the Swedes somewhat re- 
semble everyone clse's views of the French 
and Americans, itself a rapprochement which 
might give the two of them some food for 


thought. Converging perceptions, however 
suggestive up to a [mint, arc no substitute for 
deeper insights. 

Indeed , this seems to he Pea body's own 
view, for he compares his results for each coun- 
try with the relevant socio-historical literature, 
and at some length. He relies a good deal on 
German sociology - the contrast of small 
community patterns of relations with those of 
mass society (Gemcimchafi and Geselfschafi), 
Dahrcndorf’s public and private virtues, 
Weber’s ideas of religion and culture - but is 
eclectic. He dues not disdain classics like Mmc 
dc Stuel, Stendhal or Tacqucville though he 
mainly looks around him to such as Lipset, 
Gorcr, Glyn. C'rozier, Pcyrefitte, Barzani, and 
many others, the professionals and the world- 
ly. Ultimately. Ihe insights of these cultivated 
observers tend to be the real yardsticks for his 
''empirical" study, the ones at least that 
bring the comparisons alive; it is here, too, that 
the discussion acquires some of the range 
and speculative boldness the title of the 
book suggests. 

Though Lite discussion at this point is neces- 
sarily scattered, it nevertheless confirms the 
rich possibilities of a comparative and historic- 
al social approach. References to such forces as 
the influences of property, the evolution of the 
State or the structures of religion, create a 
hunger for more systematic work precisely in 
this area. The potentials hurst out of the text in 
these necessarily less “rigorous" sections, 
whereas one is left with* more queries than 
answers after the apparent precisions of the 
statistics. Certainly, in an age of competition 
between cultures, their dynamics nnd persist- 
ence in the face of changes supposed to dwarf 
them need to be fur better charted than they 
arc. There is no suggestion of citlier/or here, 
since all usable forms of evidence should be 
mutually reinforcing. Yet one senses that a 
desire to cross the more adventurous fields of 
cultural history may be manoeuvring heliiud 
Peabody’s careful concern with method. His 
prose livens up when lie enters them. 
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SIIUNSUKETSUKUMI 

An Inlcllcclunl History uf Wartime Japan 

1931-1945 

136pp. Ron Ikdpe siiul Kcgan Paul. £20. 
1171(13(10727 

There is a class of Japanese writing, known as 
Nihonjin Ron, or “discussions of ilie 
Japanese", which is concerned with such topics 
as Japan's place in the world. Japanese atti- 
tudes towards it, and problems of Japanese 
national identity. This hook, despite its 
seemingly academic title, belongs in that con- 
text. It consists (jf a series of rather diffuse 
essays, each of which describes an event or 
feature of Japanese history within the period 
circumscribed by the Manchurian incident of 
1931 und the surrender in 1945, .then .summa- 
rizes certain aspects of Japanese intellectual 
experience concerning it. 

Shunsukc Tsurunii identifies his purpose as 
being "to examine a deviation in order U> re- 
veal the essential characteristics of a national 
culture ". To this end he organizes his hook 
loosely round the theme of tenkfl. The word is 
difficult to translate, or even to define, but it 
refers broadly to an intdlectiial change of 
course, in which one's ideas are re-aligned in 
accordance with newly perceived realities of 
contemporary society. Between 1931 and 
1945. when the term was fashionable in Japan, 
it was used chiefly of those who renounced 
radical or liberal ideas in favour of conformity 
with the prevailing sentiments of nationalism 
and loyalist orthodoxy. Because it commonly 
followed imprisonment, or even torture by the 
Thought Police. Tsuruini takes it to be “con- 
version under pressure of state power”. Me 
seeks explanations for it. other than the simple 
one of brutality. He also considers some exam- 
ples of those who resisted it. 

As part of the background which induced 
conformity he emphasizes two elements in 
Japanese society. One is insularity, reflecting 
both geographical isolation and two centuries 
of national seclusion under the Tokugawa rul- 
ers between 1640 and IH50. This lias height- 
ened the Japanese sense of community, he 
says, making it difficult for men to stand apart 
from their fellows: tenkd, after all, was the acL 
of abandoning ideas which were not at (he time 
acceptable to the majority of Japanese. The 
other element was a belief in the existence of a 
uniquely Japanese political culture, focusing 
on the emperor, something which nineteemh- 

century leaders had deliberately fostered as a 
" necessary condition of modernization , only for 
it to. become an article of faith for their 
twentieth-century successors, especially In the 
Army.! It set Japan apart from thp world at 
large, making the supposedly universal values , 
of Western political thought inapplicable. In 
other words, the convictions that were to be 
renounced were by definition unJapanese. By 
contrast, a commitment to “socialism in one 
country", like support for Japan's mission in 
Asia, could be.called patriotic.’ 


Logically, as Tsuruini sees it, resistance to 
tenkO came most readily from those who for 
one reason or another were not full members 
of the Japanese community: some Christians; 
women, who did not necessarily have a sense of 
“he longing" to a male-dominated culture; 
Koreans resident in Japan, especially those 
who were brought in as a kind of wartime 
slave-labour force; and non-Japanese within 
the Greater East Asia Co- prosperity Sphere. 
These were people whom the state found it 
difficult to manipulate through the ideas of 
insularity and loyalty. This made them fore- 
runners of a very different kind of Japan which 
emerged after 1945. 

The Inst two chapters of the book deal with 
the atomic bombs and the surrender, which 
only relate to tenkd in so far as the anti-nuclear 
movement and post-wnr changes of mood can 
be described as n mass renunciation of what 
had gone before. A brief conclusion underlines 
two arguments, that tenko is an example of 
confrontation between the state and the indi- 
vidual; and that it was contrary to the true 
tradition of Japan, which was “to refrain from 
making universal rules" and to avoid persecut- 
ing members of the community for mere non- 
conformity. For this reason the period 1931-45 
is held to he an nberration, not the norm. Some 
Weslern readers will see this ns apologia, part 
of a growing habit in Japan of asserting that 
whar was at fault was “the system", not “the 
people" Others will find it valuable as the 
expression of a point of view - perceptively 
stated - which was subordinate before 1945 
and has become increasingly popular since. 
Because it is inherently particularistic, like the 
pre-war dogmas that it serves to criticize, it is 
also part of on internal debate among Japanese 
intellectuals (hat outsiders wilt not always find 
it easy to understand. 
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WILLIAM W. KELLY 

Deference and Defiance In Nineteenth-Century 
Japan 
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Japan's Modern Myths; Ideology in the late 
Meiji period 

407pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£26.60. 
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William A. Kelly is an anthropologist with con- 
siderable ability as a historian and in Deference 
niitl Defiance he has written a contextual study 
of four “moments" of popular protest in the 
Shonai plain of north-eastern Japan during the 
nineteenth century. The first two, in 1840-41 
and 1844, occurred at "the beginning of the end 
of the Tokugawa shogunnte" that had domin- 
ated Japan since the early 1600s; the second 
two, in 1869-71 and 1874, at “the end of the 
beginning of the Meiji nation-state" that had 
come into tenuous being with the Restoration 
of 1868. 

All four "moments" are thickly described. 
We learn not only who participated in the pro- 
tests and why. but also how they participated. 
Benefiting as all of us Western students of 
Japan do from the work of umateur and profes- 
sional historians in Japan, Kelly is able to ex- 
plain the ways in which ordinary residents of 
the plain - farmers, merchants, brewers and 
the like - circumvented the restrictions im- 
posed on public gatherings, the symbolism of 
the banners they held up, and the clever word- 
play in the slogans and verses they recited. 



mm*. 




ract and opinion 


His account is very definitely not 
of random outbursts against aulhoritV 7 
received view of peasant and other ..JJ* 
the t, me. Instead. Kelly presents a livE 
niinnced picture of popular manipula^ 
extant conventions for expressing grieving! 
order to obtain redress of such specific S 
(tees as rtgged tnx formulas, arbitrary lS 
and the use of public funds for private gat 
Moreover, lie resists the temptation, toS 
others have succumbed, to fit the prate.,.? 
explicates into a rigid typology. 

Carol Gluck’s Japan s Modern Myths iaeU« 
the nation as a whole and the thorny iJS 
ideology in the late Meiji period (Ig^n, 
A historian who is widely read in anthropoid 
and sociology, she joins ranks with those aw. 
Marxist theorists who see ideology as an «Vt 
tial component of any social system- it both 
reflects and constructs reality, making social 
life meaningful to those who live it. 

Organized around two events, the pi«n. 
ulgation of a constitution in 1889 and thedeath 
of the Meiji emperor in 1912, the book con- 
tains a wealth of information about an evohk 
ideological discourse that engages not only 
bureaucrats in direct service to the state, but 
also scholars, journalists, priests, landlords, 
and other members of “the ascendant social 
orders". Although the analysis focuses, under- 
standably enough, on the articulate prodnetn 
of meaningful notions about Japan, it alu 
manages to provide tantalizing glimpses of in 
ways in which fairly ordinary people inter- 
preted the hortatory messages they received. 

What emerges is a portrait of considerable 
diversity and flux, not of the tightly controlled 
process of indoctrination from above that fea- 
tures prominently in the older literature on the 
subject. No one individual, group or institution 
spoke with complete authority (although quite 
a few claimed they did), nor did their speeches 
meet with instant acceptance. And yet, “fitful 
and inconsistent" though the process was, an 
orthodoxy of sorts was established by the end 
of the period. Centred on the imperial inslilu- 
tion, loyalty and notions of a family-slate, ft 
amounted to a fairly loose formulation of chic 
values that Japanese of the time could and did 
respond to in differing ways. Only later, in the 
1930s and early 1940s, did the self-appointed 
custodians of this orthodoxy succeed in silenc- 
ing all voices but their own. 

Both books have minor flaw's - Kelly's, for 
example, contains a few chunks of jargon, and ; 
Gluck’s relies somewhat to excess on metaphw 
- but these and other blemishes are more than 
compensated for by the fresh perspective® 
modern Jnpnnese history their authors I*® - 
vide. Transgressing established boundaries 
periodization and breaking away from Ifc* 
due reliance on the opinions of conlempej*! 
government officials that has charactered 
much previous research, they reveal a cons- 
ented Japan, in whose development many,** 
few, were active. It will take more, e$W': 
meticulous scholarship, I suspect, to lay to Ba- 
rest the image of a “uniquely’’ docile 
malleable population, but a promising slaii* 5 
now been made. 
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. ‘*Thje ) We^ern reader of a boojc about Japan", 
warns Dick Wilson tn The Sun ot Noot i, “must 
resist the temptation to assume that, because 
; , Something seems di tferent from Westerfcprtc-, 

■ : milst therefore be worse.” The former . 

• editor of the Fhr Eastern Economic Review is 
worried, it seam's, that his book will fall Eijtn|hc 
liantts orclodfwIcs. EUewhcro he describes his 
' . ideal reader: fmyj goal , , . is to present, the 
minimum' fact and; opinion which a Westerner 
newly interested in Japan would warn ip know 
fora basic all-romid understanding"; and he 

describes himsplf as Van observer who likes , 
(ike Japanese | . , . but has no/axe to grind'*." 
and who lms' visited their country some forty 
4 times since 1933 without ever living there. i ; 

• v. * * 4. ui * %* 


Wilson's reading on his subject is wide, and 
u ^discriminating, " his circle Of "staunch 
friends" even more so, nnd he quotes liberally 
and uncritically from what he has. read and 
from what he hds heard at dinner tables. The . 
result is a compendium of other people's opin- 
ions, rarely scrutinized nnd sometimes contra- 
dictory. Ai.. one.. point Wilson speaks of 
“Japan’s strong sepse bf interdependence with 
tlja. Third'. World" arid remarks a few pages 
further bn. that “agajnahd again ^be comes 
bnck to the- sense of Japan’s hnvl n g'shaken off 
its Asian connections". ; )■; .■ 

. 'rhoilgh often btonclly .correct in its outlines, •; 
TheSunat Noon, is cquallyofferUmrelifible in 
its, details.. Wilson, it appears; dqcs, riot speak - 
<>r read Japanese and so coriintUs several how^ 

■ rs (kelgo is not n first -person pronoun but a'- 
generic term mia nin£ '‘polUe langu^et 
ts not. deprecatory; and is ^evfer used of 
tine's own wife, only of Sbitieorie. Rise's), iq 
othernro^sthkidp^not .much interest} him— 
speh as cinema and sport-; ho .is equally mi6> 

iMriino Tl-itdKciinl A'i •' ..••• 




^mlnate' sumo” One had retired before issue has now resurfaced in 'a new guis (* 
Wilson submitted his manuscript and the other . proposed textbpok , recently approved fog 
hKnot^atoprnaminit.-. - . . presents the ancie.it myth? of JapanM^. 

npHnThu' 53“ dlfficU ty IS L ,he chh IV rafl n- creation and of the divine lineage of the 

0 V ^ sssurocs therole of Japan's 6ror Us historical fact). On welfare,' 

.iTr 6 ' 6 ^r^ent’s -champion on ;.rqmarks thai: “the family system provides^* 
^ bp ! h Sdes tb he. object: ■ .-cushion for almost everybody in feed 
SSk ^? y .’ the P roblem is not the Japanese do not need a state suWjJ’ 
“rf h J h . a ‘^^Wdownqnthewrprigside . without ap^aring tb see that this ‘‘cushfo i» 

.what '.''-'txaditionally tl^e responsibility of .wg® j 
arc involved In - i aibne* and that a continuing rejianc* : 
that d 'S^ ron C !?^ tl0na , L ef P^ he teUs \ ! « reat, y : diminishes the possibility 
■ ; ukilv btillr' tin ■ 5 :^ I, Si ans . hav n gru'd- achieving any real equality, whatever theg^ -j 

•' -g®* 1 **- . ChurchiHian: “the tiny bartd'pf SfllWJ#, I 

'^rtues" are h ^1SnfS . what these , Volunteers still waits for recognibon . An^ 
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Beyond range of pity 


A saving superiority 


Jonathan Mirsky 


yUE DAIYUN and CAROLYN WAKEMAN 
Tothe Storm: The odyssey of a revolutionary 
Chinese woman 

405pp. University of California Press. £12.25. 

052005580 2 


In the summer of 1966, at a Peking school for 
girls from high-ranking intellectual families, 
the students forced their headmistress, one of 
China's first Western-educated women, to 
crawl through an underground drain. Then 
they beat her to death. Yue Daiyun describes 
this episode in To the Storm ; then tells us that 
“These teen-age girls, ordinarily shy, mild and 
gentle, had somehow become capable of un- 
imaginable cruelty." 

Yue’s book is a terrifying memoir of more 
than two decades of party-directed persecu- 
tion, the most vivid account to date of the 
violence of the Maoist years, and an unanswer- 
able refutation of any suggestion that China's 
agony only began during the decade of the 
Cultural Revolution, 1966-76. 

The pace and energy of To the Storm arc 
provided by Carolyn Wakeman, an American 
who periodically teaches English in Peking, 
where Yue is associate professor of Chinese 
literature at the university. After Yue came to 
Berkeley, where Wakeman is based, they col- 
laborated for two years’ on this record of thirty 
years of anti-intellectual campaigns. Although 
neither woman knew the other’s language well, 
Wakeman has convincingly translated Yue’s 
experiences and sentiments into her own 
words, synthesis and sequences. Wakeman 
mokes clear, however, that her collaborator 
returned to China without seeing the final re- 
write. This may save Yue if in some future 
Chinese convulsion she is charged with having 
libelled the motherland. 

Yue's book demonstrates the enthusiasm 
with which millions of intellectuals, much older 
than the murderous Peking schoolgirl, en- 
gaged in tormenting each other because the 


party gave them the chance. "Always in China, 
when someone is placed in another category 
and classified as an enemy, he is moved outside 
the range of pity. Even the most extreme treat- 
ment is then justified." Until 1957. Yue, the 
party secretary of her academic department, 
and a devout Maoist, had done her share of 
purging others, including the execution of o 
harmless landlord, and the compiling of dos- 
siers to make up the party's quota of victims 
among her colleagues. She concedes, "1 
thought it was necessary in a class struggle to 
kill those who were guilty." 

But in 1957. despite her unswerving Maoism 
and energy in victimizing others, Yue was sud- 
denly designated a Rightist. During the next 
twenty-two years she was expelled from the 
party, sent repeatedly to labour in the country- 
side, ostracized by her comrades and most of 
her friends; she failed to shield her children 
from condemnation as the “children of rats". 
Her husband, nlso a university lecturer- n sort 
of Chinese Vicar of Bray - did virtually any- 
thing to save his own skin, including working 
for the Gang of Four. A fellow victim gave Yue 
some advice: “Now we are enemies of the finr-' 
ty . . . wc must admit wc are guilty . . . only in 
this way can we help the Party by confirming 
the correctness of its policy." 

Almost twenty-three years Inter, in 1979. as 
is so often the case in China when the line 
changes, Yue wns coldly informed that her 
conviction and torment had been "an error". 
No one apologized, but she wns offered back 
her party membership: with thirty years’ ser- 
vice she would now be honoured as a “veteran 
Party member”. She tells us that for a moment 
or two she hesitated, remembering her mur- 
dered friends, her mother's agony, her chil- 
dren’s years of disgrace. She suspected that the 
appnratchik who was offering her the honour 
did not even believe that the party had made a 
mistake. But she accepted anyway - because 
“the Party alone could lead China forward”. 

Nothing in Yue Daiyun’s previous 386 pages 
exposing party malice and sadism prepares us 
for this submissive penultimate line. 


Delia Davin 


NIEN CHENG 

Life and Death In Shanghai 
496pp. Grafton Bunks. £ 1 2.95 . 
0246 129484 


“How can I remember every .sentence we ever 
spoke ten years ago?” Nicn Cheng demanded 
of her interrogator in a Shanghai prison. The 
question could be turned against her, for in this 
memoir long dialogues are reproduced as if the 
writer could indeed recall them verbatim. Such 
minor irritunts arc insignificant, however, 
beside the achievement of the hook which 
movingly describes the miseries inflicted by the 
Cultural Revolution on the author, her friends 
and associates. 

One of the proclaimed aims of the Cultural 
Revolution was to rid China of all traces of 
foreign imperialist influence. It followed that 
Shanghai, once the greatest centre of such in- 
fluence. was hard hit in the upheavals. Nicn 
Cheng, a rich, fureign -educated widow who 
had worked for Shell in Shanghai, was an ob- 
vious target. Her home was looted by Red 
Guards in l%6. Soon afterwards she was 
arrested on suspicion of spying for the British 
and kept in solitary confinement for six mid a 
half years. Despite harsh treatment und enor- 
mous pressure to make u confession , she stead- 
fastly protested her innocence. On her release 
in 1973 she was told that her only daughter had 
committed suicide five years earlier. Persistent 
enquiries revealed that the girl lind in fact been 
beaten to death by Red Guards. 

Of course, all loo many Chinese can tell a 
similar story, but certuin factors make this one 
special. Numerous prisoners of the revolution, 
including Yue Daiyun (whose book is also re- 
viewed on this page) had been committed to 
the party, working for it and believing in it. 
Nien Cheng had always thought of the com- 
munists in the third person . With no political 
faith to destroy, she was spared the agony of 
wondering whether she or the parly was 


wrong. She was also distinguished from the 
great mass of Iter compatriots by wealth and 
privilege. Before her arrest she employed 
three servants and lived in a house with nine 
rooms and four hath rooms. Her manservant 
dealt with (he telephone, with callers and with 
the neighbourhood committee, acting as n buf- 
fer he tween her and the petty annoyances of 
life in People’s China. Cushioned front ordin- 
ary life, she was sometimes insensitive to the 
impression she made on others, as when, with 
the Red Guards actually in occupation of her 
house, she ordered n breakfast oF coffee, toast, 
huttcr and Cooper's marmalade. 

It is n tribute to her spirit and endurance that 
she survived her detention despite illness, 
dreadful privations and a meagre diet. Yet 
even here, at the worst of limes, money 
helped. Site was allowed to purchase soap, 
towels, toilet paper and vitamin pills. 

Nicn Cheng tried to make sense of the terri- 
ble things people did to her nnd to others. At 
one stage she asked herself whether, had she 
been young nnd working-class, she would not 
have behaved exactly as the Red Guards did. 
She also comments (hut the attitudes of the 
beneficiaries of the communist revolution were 
inevitably different front her own. On the 
whole, however, she maintains a detachment 
from tliosy around Iter based on a firm sense of 
superiority. Lonely though it left her, it wns 
this which ultimately carried her through. 

Her greatest vulnerability was her love for 
her daughter. Mciping. After years in prison 
Nicn Cite tig’s winter clothing was reduced to 
tatters nnd she asked if she might buy replace- 
ments. A hundle subsequently dumped in her 
cell turned out to contain the only winter 
clothes her daughter had been allowed to keep, 
but they were scarcely wont. She could only 
conclude that her daughter was dead. 

Out of prison at last, Nien Cheng started to 
put her life together again in a society which 
she notes was severely disfigured by the cor- 
ruption the Cultural Revolution had been 
meant to sweep away. When the opportunity 
arose to leave China, she look it. 


Labour and Poverty In Rural 
Tanzania 


Sons of Adam, Daughters of Eve 

The Peasant Worldview of the Alto Minho 


■CONOMICS & SOCIAL SC HENCE 


P. Collier, S. Radwan, and S. Wangwe 

This is an assessment of Tanzania's experience in 
niral development undertaken for the International 
Labour Organization. It is based on a broader and 
sounder set of data than any previous attempts to 
appraise the Tanzanian experiment. 

019 8286310, £17.60 


Joao de Pina-Cabral 

The central concern of this book is the contrasting 
worldview of peasants and bourgeoisie. After a Btudy 
of the family and household, the author considers the 
issues of gender roles, motherhood, and illegitimacy. 


The notions of community and egalitarianism are 
reconsidered as well as tne attitudes to saints, priests, 
and white witches. 


Labour and Poverty in Kenya, 
1900-80 


0 19 823265 1, Clarendon Press, £26.00 


Paul CoUler and Deepak Lai 

This is an innovative book in which the authors 
present and manipulate data from Kenya which has 
only recently become available to scholars. They have 
gaQiered some key pieces of information which go a 
kmg way towards demolishing the standard 'radical 
political economy' modelling of rural-urban relations 
nnd offer the beginnings of an alternative approach. 

.0 19 828505 1, Clarendon Press, £27.50 


Of Peasants, Paupers and 
Migrants 

JanBreman 



Set in a historical perspective, this is a sensitive and 
penetrating delineation of the dynamics of the 
agrarian class structure, the interrelations of caste and 
class, and the dramatic changes in social structure 
brought about by government regulations In India. 

0 19 561649 9, OUP Indie, £20.00 


Change In British Society 

Third Edition 


Education for Development 

Analysis of investment Choices 

peorge Psacharoponlos and 
UaureenWoodhall 

Analyses the policy Issues facing educational 
planners, administrators, and policy makers in 
developing countries when choosing between 
alternative strategies of educational investment. 

019 6204786, OUPWorld Bank, paperback, £9.95 


Peasants, Class, and Capitalism 

The Rural Research of t. N. Kritsman 
and his School 


A. H> Halsey 

The author points to changes involving class and status, social and geographical 
mobility, standards of living and the family, and explains how these changes have 
been affected by patterns of economic growth, liberal and Marxist political 
theories, and the power of the State. 

0 19 289200 2, an OPUS book, £4.95 


The Rural-Urban Dichotomy In 
the Developing World 

A Case Study from Northern Ethiopia 

Jonathan Baker, 

This book is concerned with the study of small town 
; ™ fhe north-western part of Ethiopia during the 
reign of Halle Selassie-I, Two roadside towns were 
Selected for Intensive socio-economic surveys and 
many of the conclusions drawn are of relevance to 
small towns throughout the Third World. 

82 00 07412 9, Norwegian University Press, £35.00 


Terry Cox 

Outlines the history of developments in Russian 
research on the differentiation of peasantry and its 
relation to capitalist development, offering a detailed 
account of the research approaches and findings of 
Kritsman and his school, locating them in their 
historical and theoretical contexts. 

0 19 878014 1 . Clarendon Press, £22.50 


Cross-Class Families 

A Study of Wives' Occupational Superiority 


Susan McRae 

What happens to a marriage when the wife is a professional and the husband a 
manual worker? In tills book Dr Susan McRae examines the phenomenon of 
'cross-doss' families, who break the normal convention of male occupational 
superiority. 

0 19 827264 2, Clarendon Press , £ 19.60 
0 19 827263 4, paperback, £7.95 
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Transients, Settlers and 
Refugees 

Asians m Britain 

Vaughan Robinson 

The author formulates and tests a model which 
expresses the relationship between Asian 
communities and British society and this model 
provides a more satisfactory framework than others 
previously developed fqr understanding the 
complexities and discontinuities characterizing 
host-immigrant relationships " 

0 1$ 875008 5, Clarendon Press, £22.50 


The Politics of Safety and Health 

Occuoational Safety and Healtn in the United Stat 


Occupational Safety and Healtn in the United States and Britain 

G. K. Wilson 

A comparative account of the politics of occupational safety and health in Britain 
and the United States. The author contends that although important decisions are 
made within the health and safety bureaucracies, those decisions are made in a 
framework set by political factors. 

0 19 82748B 8, Clarendon Press, £17.50 


Foi further details on any of these titles, write to: Academic Publicity, OUP, Walton 
Street, Oxford, 0X2 6DP 
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MOl.I.Y LKIT.DURK 

The Bondage of Love: A life of Mrs Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge 
287pp. Gol l:tncz. £15.95. 

U5750.VJKI 2 

An experienced person has said, “Do not niurry a 
man of genius." . . . hul one is inclined to say. Don't 
he his brother-in-law, nr his publisher, or Elis editor, 
or anything that is his if you cure twopence - it is 
probably an excessive valuation - for the opinion of 
posthumous critics. 

Mad Leslie Stephen been aware of his own 
future fate among biographers of Virginia 
Woolf, he might well have added, “Do not 
father a (laughter of genius'’. He was here, 
however, brooding about Samuel Taylor Col- 
eridge, who, throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was pilloried for opium addiction, the 
waste of his ralents, and the desertion of his 
wife uud three children. Among Coleridge’s 
ardent defenders it was an article of faith that 
he was n man funned for love and the domestic 
affections, and that all would have been differ- 
ent if only Fnlc (and the egregious Robert 
Southey) had not hung the albatross of the 
utterly commonplace Sara Flicker upon him, 
and had he married instead Dorothy Words- 
worth, or Sara I lutchiiiscm (Wordsworth's sis- 
ler-in-luw and Coleridge’s beloved “Asra”), or 
even Mary Evans, about whom almost nothing 
is known, except that she was the sister of one 
of Coleridge’s school chums. Regularly in- 
voked also were the imperial privileges of 
genius, which prompted Stephen to ask with 
Victorian scorn: “Do they include superiority 
to the Ten Commandments? Can you expect a 
poet to confine liiniscif to one wife? May a man 
neglect his children liecau.se he has written the 
’Ancient Mariner’ and ‘Cliristabcr?” 

The received account of the Coleridge 
courtship and marriage can be summarized 
thus: The young { i wenty-t wo -year-old), inex- 
perienced, and idealistic Coleridge, newly ar- 
rived in Bristol, dcgreelcss from Cambridge, 
proposes marriage to a woman he scarcely 
knows, merely because a wife is necessary to 
participate in the visionary scheme of Panti- 
socrocy, which involves establishing a Utopian 
community (on the banks of the Susquehanna 
in Pennsylvania - allegedly chosen for its 
happy rhythmic potential in poetry). Sara 
■' Flicker, the sister of his best friend Southey*? 
Wife-to-be, is very pretty and conveniently, 
available. After engaging himself, Coleridge 
quits Bristol and, after an ominous silence, is 
next heard from at the Cat and Salutation Inn 
in London, where second thoughts about Sara 
prove bleakly unenthusiastic. Southey vil- 
lainously puts excruciating moral pressure on 
‘ the mercurial Coleridge who, after much 
agony./’in compliment to the merest phantom 
of overstrained Honour" (as he was to write 
years later), elects to do his "Duty”: “I played 
the fool and cut the throat of my Happiness, 

• my genius, my utility, O Southey! Southey! an 
unthinking man were you - and are - and will 
. bel”. . 

•Molly Ufebure’s account, in this powerful 
/.first biography of Mrs S.T.C,, is very different, 
ahd by far the most, detailed we have. That 

• Cdleridge wished to break his engagement he 
^ made murkily clear to Sara by fulling to wrile* 

- while eventually writing to Southey that he did 
\no( love her. Lefebure shrewdly supposes that 

. a Coleridge hoped Southey would '‘do his dirty 

• work for him”, by informing Sara of his feel- 
ings; but lh(s Sduthey refused to do. Wbnt is 

7 not so. well known 1 is that Coleridge had first 
brokenhJs silence from London with a letter to 
r Southey stoUngj ,*;i certainly, do love her. I 
V .40W? of her incessantly”, arid when he finally 
: Wrbtc.lo Sara, “pouring forth the. Heart", he 
-did so in a passionate love letter, which he was 
soon to describe us “the most criminal action of 

• my life . > . 1 had worked myself up to such a 

E ftch i.lhnl I scarcely knew I was writing like a 

ypocrlti".'- ' : 

... . UndcrSoulhey's Assure. Coleridge did re- 
turn to Bristol and the PantUocrats, but now, 
Lefebure states flgllyV *S/r.C. fell dramaticr 
. ally in love with Sara and a. true courtship 
commenced which was to’ remain for long after 
a byword in Bristol for its iroinanftc ibthnsity 
• and unprecedented poetic raptures". Unforiu- :■ 
nateJy. the only documentation given for cbjs 
crucial assertion is a passage froni'De Quin-ri 


cey's invaluable but factually treacherous Re- 
collections: “a neutral spectator of the parties 
protested to me, that, if ever in his life he had 
seen a man under deep fascination, and what 
he would have called desperately in love. Col- 
eridge, in relation to Miss F[ricker|, was thal 
iiian" . 

Whatever the truth of the matter, there can 
be little doubt that from the moment of his 
reunion with Sara, he appeared to be a man in 
love, and this appears to be writ large in Col- 
eridge's letters, notebooks, and poems of the 
next five years. Lefebure's narrative of these 
early years vividly depicts the young couple's 


till the very latest period, when my health & 
spirits rendered me dead to everything. I had n 
pride in you, & that I never saw you at the top 
of our Hill, when I returned from a Walk, 
without a sort of pleasurable Feeling or Sight 
. . .some little akin to the delight in a beautiful 
Flower joined with the consciousness - ‘And it 
is in my garden.'" Given such contradictory 
evidence, estimates of what Coleridge may 
have felt or believed at any given time must 
remain tentative. He wrote Sara loving letters 
after bruising battles; there were reunions after 
what one would suppose irrevocable breaches. 
In any case, at a distance of almost two cen- 





many hardships and joys in the damp, draughty 
and mice-infested Devonshire cottage (“an 
ugly, dilapidated little edifice crouching on the 
verge of Nether Stowey’s main gutter") where, 
in a stupendous fourteen-month burst of crea- 
tive genius, almost all of Coleridge's great 
poems were written. 

In 1800 the Coleridges left Nether Stowey 
for Keswick, in the Lake Country; where they 
shared a house, Greta Hall, with the growing 
Southey family. Coleridge insisted on the 
move. so as to be near the Wordsworths, who 
were now living in Grasmere. Abruptly, be- 
tween the autumn and spring of 1800-1, a date 
which coincides with his growing attachment to 
Sara Hutchinson, Coleridge's references to his 
wife in letters and notebooks turned contemp- 
tuous; and sometimes savage. She becomes a 
wretched mother, repellent, suffering from 
"Coldness ... & paralysis in all tangible ideas 
& sensations . . . all that forms real self . . . 
cold & calm as a deep Frost . . . uncommonly 
cold in her feelings of animat love". This re- 
mark runs sharply countejr toLefcbure’sthesis 

fhnt .11 »«_• 1 ■ - . 


tunes, who can confidently read the riddle of a 
stormy marriage which bends and twists but 
never quite breaks? 

Coleridge’s oft-quoted attacks on his wife’s 
character, personality, and emotional range 
reveal. the immense power a great writer has 
over almost everyone around him in the docu- 
ments that come down to posterity. To read 
selectively in his letters and notebooks is to feel 
that he married an appallingly shallow and 
emotionally crippled woman. “Permit me, my 
dear Sara," he wrote in 1802, "without offence 
to you, as Heaven knowsi it is without any 
feeling of Pride in myself, to say - that in sex, 
acquirements, and in the quantity and quality 
of natural endowments whether of Feeling, or 
of Intellect, you are the Inferior." Since this * 
was presumably projected in tranquillity, we 
can imagine the spontaneous overflows during 

a real quarrel. ' . 

In the desthictive portrait of Sara Coleridge 
that has come. down to us, Dorothy Words- 
worth pipy? a distressingly large role. In fact 
he arrival.of the Wordsworths as neighbours . 

In 17Q7 niile IKa m ,i : . a 


m inlying all tl,e violent qu.^1, S . In rai ouj SlTJ* “W* 0 "" 

asttsstsitsastia • gf&e&jSS&SBOi- 


, , . a strong possibility”, she 
suggests, /'that Sara, to demonstrate her dit 
approval of her husband’s enthusiasm for Miss 
■ Hp| c hin^pn f had had recourse tb the strategy 
qfrLy^lrala. ut Cqleridge m&y.have b?eq 
tolling the: troth (as 1 jienovy perceived It); or 


tone on long ramble? with. William and 

Dprothy^wlOi Sara. left behind. to tend the 

house and bpby Hartley. "A usually kind and 
generous-spirited wbnton,*’ Lefebure writes; 
Dorothy perqiiuod hersejfy jn Conversatibn , 
writing and behaviour, to reveal utlcharacteris- : : : 


."•S* u J 808 ; ■plfefal 

toy other undoubtedly dependable sou rces” ; Hqw : 
* to account fOr-DOrothvVdlst^H ^^L V 7 


ing yilmed Sara for years .-he wtote to. a friend 
thfit “the sight of that tyoman would destroy omer 
twelve :days. later WVrpfetohit- to ac 
that he-h^ri never "known: ,'ajiyt Wgitow -for : live? 
whom- IhU cm equal personal fondries^^ tbat 

yV'.'.'lj!-;.'.' _ '• ... ' j'.'i V- JL'S.-V.'.',".*- • 


nificnncc of a tale reported by De Quin, 
"Often .t would happen”, he wrote 
walking party [Coleridge, WilluT , 
Dorothy] returned drenched wit” 1 
which CHse [Dorothy], with a laughing™' " 
and evidently unconscious of any liffi 
was taktng . would run up to Mrs (V 
eridge s wardrobe, array herself, wiltanT 
asked in Mrs Coleridge's dresses, and 5 

r" y !X il !' her om “"«temodw 

ness and Mrs Coleridge’s gravity" "Fen, u 
readera", writes Lefebure. "will ' ^ 
agree [that this] was calculated provocation,; 
the hands of Dorothy.” So may male readerT 

No previous work has given the comprehen- 
sive and uncompromising account of Col 
eridge's attempt in J806, upon reluming from 
two years in Malta (where he had gone in f u & 
hopes of restoring his health), to separate lrea 
his wife. Separation “in a totally male oriented 
society” could deprive a woman “of home 
money, children, reputation”. “Marlin 
women, unless some specific settlement had 
been made in their favour, enjoyed no projv 
erty rights [nor did a woman have] any pmen 
when it came to her children; they could k 
removed from her care without her relaininj 
any right of access to them." For a man to>i 
aside" a wife in this way was rare, and generally 
done only upon great provocation, usually 
assumed to be adultery. 

Believing all that Coleridge had told them 
about Sara's violent temper and general unfit- 
ness, the Wordsworths encouraged him to d* 
mand a separation and agreed to provide a 
home for him and his two young sons, Hartley 
and Derwent. The young daughter (also 
named Sara) would remain with her mother. 
Coleridge described his understandably frantic 
wife as using every argument possible to shake 
his resolve, but "fortunately there was an in- 
delicacy and artifice which . . . made me see 
always, and without a possibility of a doubt, 
that mere selfish desire to have a rank in life 
. . . was at the bottom of all. Her temper, her 
selfishness, her manifest dislike of me (as far u 
her nature is capable of a positive feeling). . .* 
and so on and on. Sara’s "manifest dislike of 
me" reappears in more virulent form in later 
letters when he writes that he is sure she wishes 
his death. 

For a time Hartley and Derwent lived with 
Coleridge at the Wordsworths’, with occasion- 
al, unwilling visits from Sara fi lie. In viewof the 
lacerating wounds the separation caused, it b 
astonishing that when the increasingly strained 
relations between Coleridge and the Words- 
worths snapped in 1810, Sara and the wftok 
Greta Hall mdnage should have sided so vehe- 
mently with Coleridge. Lefebure's page* * 
the Coleridgc-Wordsworth rupture add row 
of interest to the already huge commeriiafl® 
the affair. Because she is rarely inclined to 
favour the Wordsworths over Coleridge, b* 
conclusion that Wordsworth was not wu»$ B 
tell Basil Montagu (with whom Coleridge^ 
to domesticate in London) of Cpkridg* 
severely disruptive personal habits is flU ® 
more persunsive. •. 

Early in 1812, when the quarrel was.sjun 
full fury, Coleridge came north to 
stayed six weeks, hoping, it has beensupp^ 
that his near presence would make a r«®^ 
ation with the Wordsworths easier. But p* 
fused to visit them and they would not go 
tom. Lefebure realistically infers that die 
tore abruptly altered Coleridge's behavjojt 
wards those whose support he might neejl_ 
now wrote to his old friend and 
Thomas Poole (whom he had negl^ed 
years) that "Love so deep & domesticate 
the whole Being, as mine was to you can ne 
pease to be.” And to Sara, the icy w0 ^ a “ il[ , Ti . 
had destroyed his happiness, genius and^ ' 
he how proposed that she and thechildiw^ 
him in London in a year or so 
live together again! On that promising w . 
left for London, where later in the y ear 
- Wordsworth at last met and were 'Te<» ^ 

presumably, as .was generally - th 5 u 
sume their former intense friendship ip 
: was never to be). Much is revealed aW ' = 

in the letter she wrote to PoOle aftef ^ 
the glad tidings: >. •. ’ f. 

I think I may venture to say, thei'e will . 

that between thenrwhich Was in days ot ) 
has 1 taught C. one useful Lwsbn;;® 8 ,^^:. 
. dearest Almost indulge to friends ' . . ^ (irf; 

M been the great mean S of his sdfin*^.™: 
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emphasis], when he comes to live wholly with them, 
ore as clear-sighted lo his failings, & much less deli- 
cate in speaking of them, than his Wife, who being 
the Mother of his children, even if she had not the 
slightest regard for himself, would naturally feel a 
reluctance to the exposing of his faults. 

Sara’s discretion had once evoked from Col- 
eridge a rare, if limited, compliment: “In one 
thing, my dear Love! I do prefer you to any 
woman, I ever knew - I have the most un- 
bounded Confidence in your discretion.” Re- 
grettably, Sara's discretion led her, after his 
death, with the encouragement of Southey and 
Wordsworth, to put a match to “sackfuls and 
sackfuls” of family letters. “Within the space of 
a few years", writes Lefebure, "almost all of 
[S.T.C.’s] correspondence, covering a period 
of forty years, had been burned. Not only let- 
ters fromS.t.C. to her, or from her to him, had 
been destroyed; all intimate .letters that had 
any bearing on the Coleridge, Southey and 
Wordsworth families . . . were sent to the 
holocaust." In so doing, Sara destroyed much 
of the record on which a full and true account 
not only of her marriage, but of her daily life, 
could be based. 

When Coleridge left the Lake Country in 
1812, he was never to return. He wrote a few 
times to Sara, who was hoping soon to join 
him, and then the letters stopped. It was almost 
a replay of what had happened so many years 
before, when they had first become engaged. 
The crucial difference now was the three chil- 
dren. Hartley, always a worrisomely odd child, 
abnormally small in stature, was now sixteen 
years old and much in need of a father's gui- 
dance. Plans had to be made for his future 
education. But Coleridge refused to act in any 
way, thus forcing relatives and friends to 
arrange for and support Hartley's university 
studies. 

The entire episode of S.T.C. 's total silence upon the 
issue of Hartley's future, the apparently complete 
indifference of this man for his wife and children, 
shook [Sara] profoundly. She confided to Poole, 
“You will be shocked to hear that I never hear from 
C. 1 dare not dwell on the painful consequences of his 
desertion." 

And yet, once again, relations were re- 
newed. In 1815 Coleridge unexpectedly wrote 
that he wished to tutor Hartley in Greek during 
the long vacation. S.T.C. was now living with 
the John Morgan family, had made a heroic 
effort to moderate his opium dependence, and 
was working steadily at his Biographia Liter- 
aria - an astonishing recovery from the depths 
of the preceding years. Hartley was with his 
father from mid-June to October 20, 1815, and 
his “frequent letters” to his mother (many still 
unpublished) reveal not only that he received 
the promised tutoring, but he. also “enjoyed 
long discursive conversations with his father”. 
(The matter is of far greater importance than 
one would suppose, for it has been widely 
accepted in recent years that the Biographia 
was written under “fierce pressure”, which, 
according to the Biographia'^ most recent edi- 
tors, accounts for the work's seemingly chaotic 
organization and “above all the famous ‘pla- 
parisms'”. Lefebure’s brief paragraphs on 
Hartley’s visit inadvertently demolish this - to 
some, comforting - belief.) 

. Coleridge died in 1834, and Sara in 1845. 
Not quite two pages are devoted to these last 
eleven years of Sara’s life, a reflection of the 
extent to which Coleridge dominates this 
work. Sara lived under the same roof with him 
for perhaps ten of her seventy-five years. De- 
spite the bonfires she made of letters contain- 
ing family “secrets”, a vast family correspond- 
; eritie remains unpublished. Stephen Potter’s 
Minnow Among Tritons (1934; a condescend- 
ing title, surely) contains only a selection of 
• data's letters, to Thomos Poole, though suffi- 
cient to reveal her as a perceptive, lively and 
rourageoiis woman. The Bondage of Love could 
easily have been a much longer book. What 
Was her daily life like during those Icing st fetch- 
.. es when Coleridge was away? What aboiit her 
•relations. ..with, her severely neurotic sister, 
Edith Southey, who died “under circumstances 
pfintonity"? What was it like to besurrodrided 
’ . j^8 e niuses and to bring up extraordinarily 
■ f , children? A totally unexpected side of 
Sara’s qomplex personality appears in the 
- vaguely suti-ealistlc. language she invented in 
. .. tnfddle age, of which ' some tantalizing speci- 
.'.“J given, front a letter of Southey! i “She 
^^me. hpwT can be such aTomnoddycuni 
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(though my name, as she knows, is Robert), 
and calls me detesty, a mnffrum, a goffrum, a 
chatterpyc, a sillycum, and a great mawkin- 
fort." One wants lo know more about this 
maligned country “minnow" who taught the 
Greta Hall children French, Italian, writing, 
arithmetic and needlework. 

The last thirty-five pages of this book, begin- 
ning with the disgraced Hartley's forced depar- 
ture from Oxford in 1820 for “soltishncss" (a 
word which devastated his father), are master- 
fully compressed. Lefebure weaves an acutely 
poignant and constantly absorbing narrative of 
Hartley's drunken drifting, the courtship and 
mnrriage of the brilliant and benutiful Sara file 
to her scholarly cousin, Henry Nelson Col- 
eridge, the anxiety-provoking but eventually 
distinguished career of Derwent, and S.T.C. 's 
almost miraculously lucky anchorage in the 
home of Dr and Mrs James Gillman, where lie 
slowly metamorphosed into “The Sage of 
Highgate". In 1829. Sara mire et fille removed 
from Keswick to Hampstead, not far from the 
great man. Over the last five years of Col- 
eridge’s life, the ageing husband and wife met 
now and then, and, apparently, with much 
amiability. 

Lefebure might have included their final 
reunion. In 1961, after more than a century in 
widely separated graves, their remains were 
removed to a vault beneath the nave of St 
Michael's Church in Highgate. On Lefebure’s 
reading of their turbulent marriage, they 
should be pleased to be united for eternity. 
There will be doublers. 

In this badly needed corrective to long held 
prejudice against Sara Coleridge, Molly Lefe- 
bure has drawn more widely upon published 
and unpublished sources, including Coleridge 
family memories, than anyone before. Much is 
brought to light or clarified for the first time. It 
is good to know that Mrs S.T.C. and Sara 
Hutchinson became warm friends as early ns 
1804, and remained so till death, and good to 
know also that Mrs S.T.C. and the Words- 
worths at last came to be fond of each other. 
Especially satisfying is the belated justice 
accorded Robert Southey. It is instructive that 
the collapse of Southey's reputation ns a poet 
was followed so quickly by a general, brutal 
depreciation of him as a man. The Southey 
who emerges from these pages is a profoundly 
decent man whose generosity, loyalty and love 
for his family were entirely outside the range of 
the emotionally immature and compulsively 
self-indulgent genius who was his brother-in- 
law. “Dear Uncle Southey" became the surro- 
gate father and crucial support of Coleridge’s 
children, as they well knew, and the sheet 
anchor and unfailing friend of his sister-in-law 
Sara. In 1815 he wrote to an intimate on the 
then heated topic of the legality of marriage to 
a deceased wife’s sister: “Has it ever occurred 
to you . . . thal this law prohibiting such mar- 
riages [is] an abominable relic of ecclesiastical 
lyranny7 I have no hesitation in saying that 
these are the most natural, the most suitable, 
nnd likely to be the most frequent, if the la® 
did not prevent them.” Lefebure observes 
tersely, “This speaks volumes.” For a writer 
inclined to bold speculation, she is oddly reti- 
cent here about Sara's feelings for the man 
under whose roof she lived for thirty years. 
Southey possessed not only the domestic vir- 
tues, but was also strikingly handsome. 

Documentation of some key passages is 
leaner than one would wish. What, exam- 
ple, is the authority for the statement that 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s revolutionary Rights of 
Women was “enthused over by the Pantiso- 
crats and their intending brides”, or that the 
Flicker sistere were “dangerously emanci- 
pated”, or that Wollstonecraft’s idefds were 
pill into “enthusiastic practice” in the early 
years of the Coleridge marriage? Coleridge 
was to extol Shakespeare for allegedly showing 
that it was “(he perfection of every woman to 
be characterless'’, and in a grating letier.of 
1819, cited by Lefebure, offering advice to a 
young man on how to chpose a bride, he 
suggested askirtg: “Does she sincerely adopt 
my opinions upon all important subjects? Has 
she at least , that known docility of nature 
which, uniting with true wifely love, will 
dispose her to do so?” If lit 1795 Coleridge "(at 
least overtly) entertained decidedly different 
opinions upon the subject of women”, we 

should Uke; more substantive evidence. : : 
These-are minor blemishes in a work rich 
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with fresh information and insights. What is 
genuinely regrettable is that here, as in 
her Coleridge: A bondage of opium (1974), 
Lefebure continues to assign to opium a range 
of devastating mural nnd psychological conse- 
quences thul are specifically denied by all the 
standard works on the siihjcct, such us Terry 
and Pellcns’s classic compendium of The 
Opium Problem, which emphasizes “the lack 
of direct relationship between iin morality and 
chronic drug use”, or Goodman and Gilman's 
Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics. The 
generalizations Lefebure has drawn from first- 
hand experience with contemporary drug 
addicts as to the nature and inevitable conse- 
quences of opium addiction — which are 
popularly held - fly in the face of generations of 
medical evidence gathered worldwide. Opium 
does not of itself destroy the moral fibre, 
enhance or inhibit creativity, provoke extraor- 
dinary dreams, or alter the personality. Col- 
eridge's radical abuse of opium was a symptom 
of his deep-seated psychological disorders - 
which are abundantly evident at all times in his 


life - and not vice versa. If one accepts that, 
one can make some sense of Coleridge’s tragic 
personal life. If one docs nnt, Coleridge 
becomes a mere robot directed by the malevo- 
lent Demon Opium. 

When l visited his Devonshire home in the 
spring of 1972, the late Alwyne Coleridge 
spoke to me indignantly about the outrageous- 
ly prejudiced portrait of Mrs S.T.C. which had 
become fixed in Coleridge studies. “You 
would be surprised” , he said, “at the number of 
scholnrs who have supposed they were pleasing 
me by praising my great-great-grandfather 
while blackening my great-great-grand- 
mother.” With much feeling he told a number 
of moving stories about MrsS.T.C. which I had 
never seen in print, and he expressed the hope 
thal one day a scholar would do justice by this 
spirited and courageous woman, who had been 
so shamefully abused down the years. He 
would surely have been immensely gratified by 
this pioneering biography, which is fittingly 
dedicated to his memory us the “Great great 
grandson of Mrs Samuel Taylor Coleridge”. 


YALE 

THE COUNT-DUKE OF OLIVARES 

The Statesman in an Age of Decline 
J. H. Elliott 


A masterful biography of Count-Duke Don Gaspar de Guzmfln, who was right-hand 
advisor to Spains Philip IV, archrival of Cardinal Richelieu, and a central figure in 
seventeenth-century Europe. Written by the eminent historian J. H. Elliott and based on 
many original sources, this elegant book is a landmark in the study of a man and an age. 
“A splendid work of scholarship - a grand subject grandly, und readably, handled - by 
our leading authority on Spanish history.” - A. L. Rowse 
30 b & w illus. 119.95 

THE DRAFTSMAN RAPHAEL 

Francis Ames- Lewis 

An exploration of the role of drawing in the artistic and creative practice of one of the 
greatest Renaissance painters. Francis Ames-Lcwis provides a new perspective on 
Raphael's work by studying his drawings and showing what they reveal about his design 
procedure. 154 b & w illus. + 31 colour plates £25.00 

CONSTABLE 

The Painter and His Landscape 
Michael Rosenthal 

"A handsome and thoughtful work, ... a serious, provocative, and, indeed, sumptuous 
contribution to Constable studies.” - Malcolm Cormack, The Burlington Magazine. 

170 b & w illus. + 70 colour plates Now in paper, £9.95 

RADIANCE FROM: THE WATERS 
Ideals of Feminine Beauty in Mende Art 
Sylvia Ardyn Boone 

This fascinating and moving book describes the customs of the Sande Society of the 
Mende people in Sierra Leone - a secret female regulatory society which both guards 
and transmits the ideals of feminine beauty fundamental to the aesthetic criteria In 
Mende culture. 90 b & w illus: £30.00 

PARMENIDES: BEING, BOUNDS, AND LOGIC 

Scott Austin 

In this new interpretation of Parmenides’ thought and method, Austin shows that the 
philosopher’s work unified logic and metaphysics in an argument devoted in part to 
exploring speech and argument themselves. £18.00 

FRANCIS BACON AND MODERNITY 

Charles Whitney 

Through a synthesis of philosophy, literary and scientific history, and critical theory, 
Whitney explores Bacon's concepts of change and his place in a visionary tradition of 
literature and philosophy. £i8.50 

ABORTION AND THE PRACTICE OF PRIVATE MEDICINE 

Jonathan B. Imber 

An eye-opening examination of abortion from the perspective of the doctor in private 
practice. £15.95 . 

KEEPING TRACK 

How Schools Structure Inequality 

Jeannie Oakes , 

Foreword by John Goodlad 

This provocative book shows how tracking - the system of grouping students for 
Instruction an the basis of ability - reflects the class and racial Inequalities of American 
society and helps to perpetuate them. Now In paper, £8.95 

THE LOG CABIN MYTH 

The Socia) Backgrounds of the Presidents 

Edward Pessen 

“. . . demonstrates how little is known of the ancestry of modern American presidents. 
r R. A. Burdell, Times Higher Education Supplement. Now fn paper, £8.95 
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Lorna Sag e 

"The press has lately teemed with works treat- 
ing the condition, the destiny, the duties of 
women . . so mused Anna Jameson (who 
Inter wrote on Legends of the Madonna her- 
self) in 184ft. It has been true again for the last 
ten years, and publishers arc scrambling to 
consolidate the market - perhaps with a vague 
collective anxiety that women may once more 
fall out of favour. Indeed, the Berg Women’s 
Series, the Viking/Penguin Lives or Modem 
Women, and the Virago Pioneers have a 
curiously old-fashioned look about them. It’s 
not only that they deal (by definition) with 
nineteenth-century women and twentieth-cen- 
tury women of earlier generations, but that 
they arc designed to take up the space in an 
expansively Victorina way. 

The Berg and Penguin series, by looking at 
‘‘lives", seem perhaps anachronistic in another 
way too. Potted and purposive biographies of 
"achievers" loom behind them: Samuel 
Smiles ’s Self Help, even Carlyle’s Heroes, de- 
signed to inspire and instruct - an effect com- 
pounded by obligations of sisterhood, and the 
hagiogruphic impulse that is often detectable. 
These nrc the lives of personages , and they 
conform dislu rhingly to the stereotypes of their 
genre: the struggle against Father; against 
adversity (or against prosperity); then the 
mentors, the Muses, the minders and so on. 
Gertrude Bell (by Susan Goodman, Berg) is 
perhaps the purest example; on her first visit to 
the Middle East in 1902 she wrote, "I am much 
entertained to find that I am a person in this 
country”, and she registered the decline of her 
importance and influence, after her work with 
Military Intelligence during the First World 
War and at (he Paris and Cairo pence confer- 
ences, in the same terms when she returned to 
Baghdad in 1925: “ ‘Light of our eyes’, they 
said ... as they kissed my hands ... it goes a 
little to the head you know - I almost begin to 
think I were a Person." 

The format does not allow Goodman room 
to speculate about whether Gertrude Bell’s 
death was suicide (no longer enough of a per- 
son); or about the full reasons for the failure of 
her influence back home. Instead it encourages 
an embarrassingly girlish stress on what she did 
achieve in the early days. To begin with. Beil 
found Arabic impossibly difficult, but ‘Ger- 
trude- soon began Arabic lessons and in later 
hfe was a renowned Arab linguist with a re- 
markable ear for the subtleties of dialect!" It’s 
the exclamation friar k that is the give-away and 
signals a tone that is all too frequent in these 
books: Freya Stark's pertinacity (Caroline ' 
Moorehead, Penguin/Vi king) is similarly diffi- 
. cult to take - though here Moorehead suffers 
from a rather different problem in that* since 
her subject is still alive, she’s clearly inhibited - 
and not only in reporting negative reactions. 

It s just as difficult, it turns out, to convey 
someone’s charm while they are still alive with- 
out sounding ubJurd: as a result Dame Frcya’s 
career becomes more, rather than less, myste- 
nous. . . 


AUTHOR. AUTHO R .. 

Compel Itton No 291. '■/' 1 

^ a “ ers Invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and la send us the 
answers sb that they, reath Ihjs office not later than 
. September 12. A print of £20 is offered far the first 
correct qct of answers opened on that dare, or failing 
that the mOst nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will 'also be .taken into consideration. 

“ Entries, marked. “Author. Author 291” on the 
. envelope,. jhbhld be addressed to the Editor',. The 
Jlm*s Literary Supplement, Priory House. St John's ; 
• f-WV LoiidonEClM ^X. Thesalolion and results 

wilt appear on September W. i 

J great ^ilo.v^aisjtould 

• 1 , ; • ,csl fctfl f° r hie to bestow iincih my godchild, 

' [wvp «P 9 b'bd at last.’ 4 -."! prithee what?"satf 
• . * V *" * ■ i‘h* Bcn * 1 ** c ’ cn *‘ ve Mm a dozen good 
Lamp spoons, and thou shall translate llien^" « 


The Pcnguin/Viking series, in fact, reveals a 
whole array of tensions, embarrassments and 
difficulties. These are thrown into relief by the 
recent publication of three new volumes. The 
first four titEcs which came out last year - Re- 
becca West by Fay Weldon, Carole Angier on 
Jean Rhys, Bessie Smith by Elaine Feinstein, 
nlong with Moore head's Freya Stark - fairly 
obviously try for a "balance" between the two 
kinds of female personage: the Dames and the 
famous wrecks. They all, however, depend on 
sonic kind of identification between writer and 
public, and make a point of women writing on 
women. Thus Weldon lakes a fighting, irreve- 
rent line on Dame Rebecca (“but then, whoev- 
ersaid writers should be nice"), and chooses to 
dramatize her dilemma by casting her book as a 
set of admonitory letters to a young Rebecca 
who had just (in 1914) borne H. G. Wells’s 
illegitimate son. Angier on Jean Rhys (“her life 
was unbenrably sad: only her art was trium- 
phant") extrapolates the wretchedness of the 
life cautiously from the fiction. Feinstein on 
Bessie Smith sums up the moral of the series: 
"We remember her on her own terms. We 
accept her as we learn to accept ourselves." 
The mood is- the format demands it -celebra- 
tory. And though these Lives differ from 
Victorian Lives the tone is one of plucky 
acceptance of the vagaries of the great: 

There was nothing iu distract her from her old ways 
nf haying a good time. These included visiting the 
notorious “huffet flats” In Detroit, which put on 
various kinds of erotic shows, with exhibitions of 
male homosexuality and amazing sexual turns in- 
volving Coca Coin bottles Rnd lighted cigarettes. 
And of course she drank henvily .... 

Obviously though, this recipe didn’t work. 
The next batch of Lives of Modern Women 
have taken a step back from their subjects, and 
from sisterhood. They are written for the most 
part by men and have a more careful and 
“solid" air: Hannah Arendt by Derwent May, 
Colette by Alan Massie and Madame Sim Yat- 
sen by Jung Chang (with Jon Halliday). The 
"balance" (between the notorious and the 
worthy) has been, in a sense , observed ; but one 
question looms larger than before: what have 
these Lives to do with each other; and indeed 
with the earlier four7 Apparently very little, 
except, that is, for the fascination of the Per- 
sonage, which seems stronger than ever; as 
does the Girl's Book of Heroines' atmosphere. 
"She was in every way a self-made woman . . . 
she created for herself the character and myth 
of Colette, and lived them", . writes Alan 

Massie:*; i . '••• ' -> • r • . 

It was her achievement, in a society dominated by 
men and male values, to insist on her independence 
as a woman , to claim freedom , while remaining femi- 
nine; to assert her equality without ever imitating or 
denying men. • . 

So that's how you do it! The self-made effect 
is enhanced, since the format doesn’t allow for 
enough historical context to make any other- 
kind of sense of the notion of "achievement”. 
This is even more presslngly true of Madame 
Sun Yat-sen (Chmg : ling). What is one to make 
of this account of her marriage to the founding 
. father of modern China? 


Glittering in Us shed, late-afterndan 
Lambency informing the deal tabic, 

The ceiling cradled in a radiant spoon. 

I must be lying low io a room there, 

A st range child with a taste for verse, 

While my hard-nosed companions dream of war 
On parched valdi and fields af rain-swept gorse 


— -- ‘"-"i h wus, m . me 

beginning, is now. On the sideboard the tray of. 
Stuart chins, base treasure gPn bog: and ever sliail 
be. And saug in tbcir spoon^sc of piirplo. plush, 
faded, the twelve apostles having freshed to all the 
gentiles; world without end.' ' ; ‘ | ( 

3 1 lived there as a boy and k now (he qoal 
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I This was a marriage and a baptism, , 

A hQidmgof breath, nearly a drowning, : . 

* spread wide for bfilahce'whcre he trod, 

Her feathers full of water and her neck : V . 

. Under the water I Ike a bur of light, 

i ‘ Michael Langley, ‘ISwpnif Mating’!; ' • 

- 1 , thc^calvyingsbeatlng'stlll ■■ 
f ■ her 'hlahsoylred - 

y ' ' ShntS te% he S naMc ^ u ^ lin bifi bUI - ' ■; 

; Hc hotdihdr- helpless breaarupoj, his breast. . 

I WyB, Yeala.-'-Lcdfl and theSwaq". i , v 

! M ^bied us of immoMirithkigs; :■ 

.This ul do moment mercifully gave, 

- Where 1 have seen the twUlghfWaye . 

. .The swansafl with horyophg beneath berwibas*' : 

)■ , ^ M^redijh; Ufoderh Ldye 
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For the Chinese it is not only honourable but also 
admirable [or a girl to worship the hero of a great 
cause and to want to marry him. 

However, Sun was already married, with three 
children. This had been an arranged marriage .... 
Mrs Sun was an outsider to Sun's cause, and did not 
share in his work .... Sun had two alternatives. 
One was to take Ching-ling as a concubine. The 
other was to dismiss his wife. . . . Clearly both were 
impossible. So what happened is that Sun and his 
wife created a sort of precedent in Chinese marriage 
practice by coming to an amicable arrangement fora 
permanent separation .... 

Either this is the old, old story (“ha bleeding 
ha" as Fay Weldon would say, indeed does say, 
apropos the plight of Mrs H. G. Wells) or one 
needs to understand a lot more about China, to 
say the least. 

And this is the trouble: the Series picture of 
the world is an incoherent one, part fairy-tale, 
full of easy mythologies. Only the books that 
concentrate on women's work, oddly enough, 
are plausible about their lives. The test case 
here is Emily Dickinson, who had no life at all 
to speak of and hence was mythologized as an 
old maid and a witch, and who for that very 
reason can now emerge (Helen McNeil, Vira- 
go; Donna Dickenson, Berg) as all achieve- 
ment, identical with her writing, the idenl sister 
who only exists on the page. McNeil and Dick- 
enson disagree about how to interpret her lack 
of publication in her lifetime - for Dickenson it 
is a tragedy; for McNeil a paradoxical (and 
topical) triumph, since it allowed her to dis- 
pense with the necessity of writing in an accept- 
ably nineteenth-century “feminine” fashion. It 
allowed her not to be a Personage, in short. 

This Emily Dickinson is, perhaps, rather too 
available as a focus for contemporary aspira- 
tions: none the less she fulfils the role a good 
deal better than the other "greats". What 


Helen McNeil's book underlines isth evm „ 
gap in sophistication between our 
theories of “writing" and of biogrnpb fl 
three series (forthcoming titles fromv.W 
include Queen Victoria, Sappho mi? 
Peri,,) are mostly about claiming 
for women: but so fnr they're doing it 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Derek Beales is Professor of Modern History at the University of Cambridge 

Alan Booth has lived in Japan for many years. His The Roads toSata was published earlier Ihis year. 

Keith Brown is Professor of English at the University of Oslo. 

Philip Conisbee’s Chardin was published earlier this year. 

S e a rmTsTle an e y & ' ec,Urerin English 81 lhe University of Sheffield. Ho has recently completed astudyof 

V\.lu n . _ t — . . 


° wiiitmpurary orai nrsrones. 

Tim Dooley’s first collection orpeems, The Interrupted Dream : Poems 1971-1984, was published in 1985. 

^u^'rerSreuXtt 

^a^diS^lmi Xt ° f En&iish at ,he Unlvorsil y of Minnesota. His books include Coleridge: Vie 

I 1 * 6 ! 5 at ,he University of Leiden. His books include The 
miiyofLoi e, 1981 , and William BedWell the Arabist 1563-1632, which was published last year. 

Martin Levine's Age Discrimination and the Mandatory Retirement Controversy will be published shortly. 
Lachlan Macklnnon’s poems are included In Chatto New Poets, published next month. 

Adam Mars- Jones is the editor of Mae West Is Dead: Recent lesbian and gay fiction , 1 983. 

Jonathan Mlrsky is China Specialist of the Observer. 

Charles Moore is Editor of the Spectator. 

Idris Parry's collection of essays Hand to Mouth was published In 1981 . 

of Manchester. He is the author of 77* /W 
SlephenRomer's fi Rt collection of poems. Idols, will be published this autumn . 


iii 6* ' ls 8 'cciurerm English and Americqo studies at the University of East Anglia. * 
MIchMlTaniier Is a tocturar in Philosophy 81 the University of Cambridge. 

Busiimme,iahli ! MSJ”^i! ,T!/at ^ oyal Hollpyray nndflcdfordNew College. London. He ii edilorcf 
• l 1 k ^M n ‘ ip «i tepecloTOfHhtotle Building,. Scotland, and me co-nuthoroimerireh/wni^ 


recently compleeed a translaUoo oCN«*"W 
1 * "y 1 ^m^Mners, waspublUhed last year. 

^ ^ l^lyrcrln- M«,ic;ai Oblds^fths , 

^ ••• at- t- i-Lf » a • ~ •*. ' L*. . ! l-' 
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Cultural Property 

Sir, - Dr Richard Pankhurst (Letters, August 
15) is uncharacteristically unfair in his com- 
parison of the brutal Fascist invasion of 
Ethiopia in 1935-6 with lhe British expedition 
of 1867-8. The farmer was an unprovoked 
attack, followed by a permanent colonial 
occupation (brought to an end, incidentally, by 
British and Ethiopian forces in 1941 ), while the 
latter was a mission to rescue unjustly impris- 
oned British and other nationals, followed by 
immediate withdrawal from the country. And, 
as Richard Pankhurst correctly states, under 
lhe terms of the Peace Treaty with Italy, 
Ethiopia did not demand the return of any 
works of art, etc, taken from the country prior 
to Mussolini’s invasion. 

Pankhurst wrote a similar letter to The 
Times (October 21, 1981) in which he referred 
to the "purchase" of articles. His use of the 
word “looted" now is highly emotive. He then 
spoke of 350 Ethiopian manuscripts in the Brit- 
ish Library; now he refers to 500 “fine manu- 
scripts”, the additional 150 presumably being 
those brought back by individual members of 
the Napier expedition in 1868. Many of these 
have notes stating the original purchase price 
in Ethiopia, and most of them (other than 
those in the BL) cannot possibly be described 
as “fine”. Incidentally - as I pointed out in my 
rejoinder in The Times (October 23, 1981) to 
his earlier letter - “few scholars have used the 
350 Ethiopian manuscripts in the British Lib- 
rary as judiciously and assiduously as Dr Pank- 
hurst". Neither Dr Pankhurst nor the Ethio- 
pian and Western scholars, who have worked 
on these collections in Eutope, could have con- 
tributed so significantly to the elucidation of 
Ethiopian history, had these manuscripts 
remained in situ where physical and political 
access would have been well nigh impossible 
(particularly in present conditions). 

And let me assure Dr Pankhurst and others 
that none of the MSS in this country is unrepre- 
sented in the libraries, churches and monaster- 
ies of Ethiopia. This fact has become abun- 
dantly clear in recent years with the microfilm- 
ing and splendid cataloguing, by an American 
organization, of Ethiopian MSS (3,500 so far) 
in ihose churches and monasteries. 

I offer no comment on the general question 
as to whether and in what circumstances trea- 
sures of this nature should be restored to their 
original habitat. No doubt there are good 
reasons for doing so in some or many cases. I 
feel, however, quite sure that Richard Pank- 
hurst himself will, on reflection, agree that any 
comparison of the Napier expedition with 
Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia is unjust and 
unfortunate. Nor is it fair to use the term 
“looted" in this particular case: the political, 
ethical and emotional climate of the 1980s can- 
oot be likened to that of the 1860s. 

Professor Browning's references to the 
Ethiopian objects (July 25) seem to me 
eminently reasonable. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to add a tailpiece to his statement that, 
at Queen Victoria’s request, the British 
Museum returned to Ethiopia the Glory of the 
which the Magdala campaign had 
k^gbl to Britain. Emperor Yohannes had 
Witten to Queen Victoria and to Earl Gran- 
ule, the Foreign Secretary, requesting the re- 
Juntof the MS. His letter, in the English trans- 
ition, was said to include the phrase “for in my 
^untry my people will not obey my orders 
wthout it". • The Amharic original shows, 
however, that there is no phrase in the text 
•Men corresponds with that “translation". It 
Jhusr remain a matter of speculation whether 
h S Ueen VV0u ^ have urged the Trustees of 
he British Museum to comply with the Em- 

ro .[ s re 9“CSt, had it been known thal the 
translation djd not accurately reflect 
he text of the Imperial missive. 

4 nr!. A * D ULLENDORPF. 
jnadon Close. Oxford 

The Poetry Society welcomes entries for the 
> Uropeai ? Poetr y Translation Prize, 
wnten u awarded biennially to ft translator of a 

iiectlon of ppeiry from any European lan* 
or ,Qo! nt ° E, l 8 ^ and published during 1985 
^'^ 6 * *{V judges this year are Peter Porter 
t, Alvarez. The 1983 award went to Tony 

for Ws .yersion of The Oresteia ; the 
was S^nto Michael Hamburger for 
Peter Huchel. f 


Aspects of Copyright 

Sir, - A small footnote to lhe discussion of 
"cultural property’’ in your July 25 number, in 
particular to the articles hy Lyndel V. Prott and 
Patrick J. O'Keefe (‘Taking Charge of the 
Cultural Heritage”) and Jon Silkin (“An 
Editorial Impasse") on copyright in literary 
material. 

In 1970 Random House published a book of 
mine with the title The Age of Exuberance. It 
was designed to provide a background of 
general cultural history for students of Res- 
toration and eighteenth-century English litera- 
ture. It recently went into its ninth printing, 
and has become something of a standard refer- 
ence work for students in courses dealing with 
that period. 

Your June 6 number carried (p 627) an 
advertisement by Routiedge and Kcgan Paul 
of anew book by Mifchael Reed, tilled The Age 
of Exuberance. It too is apparently a “back- 
ground” work, covering the period 1550-1700. 
My experience with buyers for universily 
bookstores has been that they tend (o pay more 
attention to titles than to authors, nnd Messrs 
Routiedge and Reed may thus inadvertently 
profit from their - if I may say so - striking 
choice of title. 

Prott and O'Keefe write, “Copyright and 
moral rights protect the interests of creators 
.... The community hRS an interest in en- 
couraging creative individuals ... to contri- 
bute to the cultural stock; while they are alive, 
economic incentives in the form of property 
rights are justified." A certain amount of 
creativity went into my devising (hat title. In 
my preface I give my arguments for rejecting 
such, in my opinion, ill-judged epithets as “the 
Age of Reason" and "the Augustan Age" in 
favour of mine, which at the time of publica- 
tion caused some reviewers to raise their eye- 
brows at its bold originality. As for economic 
incentives, my modest royalties enable me to 
maintain such amenities as a subscription to 
the TLS and a couple of clubs, which I should 
be reluctant to part with. 

I am assured that there can be no copyright 
in titles, so that if some enterprising young 
writer were to bring out a new novel titled, say. 
Lord of the Files or The Catcher in the Rye, Mr 
Golding ahd Mr Salinger would have to be 
content with the knowledge of possession of 
“moral rights", or the even colder comfort that 
imitation is the since rest, and sometimes a pro- 
fitable, form of flattery. 

DONALD GREENE. 

Department of English, Universily of Southern 
California, Universily Park, Los Angeles, California 
90089. 

Basil Bunting and 
Religious Orthodoxy 

Sir, - Richard Caddel (Letters, June 20) and 
Peter Makin (Letters, August 1) are alarmed 
because (May 23) I assumed that in Basil 
Bunting’s poetry “God” is not a mere vacuum 
in discourse; that when Bunting wrote “God", 
or for that matter “angel", he meant something 
- not always the same thing but each time 
something. I think too well of this great poet to 
suppose otherwise. 

Mr Makin disposes of at least one of Mr 
Caddel’s muddles better than I could have 
done. His own muddles seem to hove to do 
with immanence: with the difference between 
“God is in all things" (which I lake to be 
Christian) find “All thal is, is God" (which I 
will take to be, on Makin's authority, “pan- 
theist’’); but also with (he relation between 
“immanent" and “transcendent”, which he 
seems to think mutually exclusive as attributes 
of God whereas Christians l think suppose 
otherwise. Makin’s words for “transcendent 
God" are “persona), external God" - which is 
one example of our folly, all three of us, in 
fumbling with matters that require a theologi- 
cal vocabulary and theological concepts. Will 
not some Theologian intervene to rap us nil 
over the kmickles? (Makin, however, will not 
be abashed, because he wants us and our poets 
to have religious feelings but not religious 
•conceptions,) s 

' CaddeL quotes five lines, Makin two. 1 

quoted thirteen, and offered a gloss; this both 
of them reject, without however saying why or 
-offering any alternative. If the lines. do not- 


mean what I think, then what do they mean? 
And why do readers of poetry get so rattled 
whenever it is suggested that nut all poets arc 
content to remain benignly muddled iu matters 
of religion? 

Since Caddel quotes from The Spoils, I will 
give him three lines from that pnem: 

Prayers to band cities and brigade men 
lest there be more wills than one: 
hut God is the dividing sword. 

What does Caddel make of that? I shall explain 
what 1 make of it in a forthcoming issue of the 
Journal of the United Reformed Church His- 
torical Society. 

DONALD DAVIE. 

Omega Cottage, 4 High Street, Silvcrton, nr Exeter, 
Devon. 

Not a Review 

Sir, - Though 1 enjoyed Jonathan Barker’s 
review of the fourth edition of Contemporary 
Poets (August 15), I think l ought to point out 
that my poem “ Contemporary Poets of the 
English Language", referred to hy Mr Barker, 
was in no sense “a review of an earlier edition 
in these pages". It was, indeed, a poem, or at 
least a set of rhyming couplets with u moral 
attached at the end. I sent it to the TLS us n 
poem, und it was published ns such. 

ANTHONY 1H WAITE. 

The Mill House, Low Thanilon, Norwich. 

Walter Gropius 

Sir, - Joseph Rykwcrl's review of Reginald R. 
Isaacs's book on Walter Gropius (May Z) 
appears to me to be n model of insidious dis- 
paragement of the subject, well calculated to 
lower the esteem in which Gropius has been 
held by any but the more experienced reader. 

The first paragraph is plain spiteful. But 
what follows at great length exhibits the weak- 
ness of minor critics throughout the ages who 
attack the weaknesses or failures of great men 
ns revealed in the personal and private aspects 
of their lives at the expense of the major con- 
tributions that set them apart from their con- 
temporaries. 

That Gropius was one of the great intelli- 
gences of Europe who set out and largely suc- 
ceeded in widening the scope of the new order 
of architecture to include the whole fabricated 
background of modem life is beside the point 
of his being the son of a government official or 
the unsuccessful husband of Mahler's widow. 
Such information can be imparted without de- 
parting from the critic's task in estimating soci- 
ety’s debt to greatness. 

I worked with both Gropius and Le Corbu- 
sier, and understanding their respective eccen- 
tricities and weaknesses, would spurn to equ- 
ate them with the grandeur of their concep- - 
tions or the struggles that brought them to 
fruition. 

Mr Rykwert has done a disservice to b&Ih 
and the more's the pity. 

MAXWELL FRY. 

West Lodge, Colherstone. Barnard Castle, Co 
Durham- 

H.G. Wells 

Sir, - Eric Korn (Remainders. August 8) 
reports that there was “one notable absentee" 
from the International H. G. Wells Sympo- 
sium held in London nt the' end of July r- Yuli 
Kagarlitsky, the Russian translator and biog- 
rapher of Wells, who was "ni the last moment 
refused permission to travel”. The Union of 
Soviet Writers, which received his invitation, 
had signed nn agreement only two months 
before at the Great Britnin~US5R Association 
to "assist writers, if they request it, travelling to 
the USSR or to Great Britain on professional 
assignments”. Since Professor Kagarlitsky, 
who Is a Vice-President of llie H. G. Wells 
Society, had requested permission to (ravel for 
this professional assignment, and was not 
unwell at the. time, are wc not owed some 
explanation, if only to save this agreement 
(which Is part of Mr Gorbachev’s policy of 
extending East-West cultural exchnqges) from 
being regarded fis a worthless scrap of paper? 

MICHAEL HOLROYD. 

The English Centre of International 
: Pen, 7. DUke Street, Chelsea, London SW3. 


Charlie Chaplin 

Sir, - I write in response to David Robinson's 
review of my edition of Charlie Chaplin's Own 
Story (Juno 27). 

Mr Robinson asserts that I seem "culpably 
gullible in the degree of trust" that 1 place in 
Chaplin’s involvement in the authorship of the 
book. Actually, the comments in my introduc- 
tion concerning its authorship are dearly 
hedged with various reservations: for example, 

“if, indeed she [Mrs Lane] was the book's 
ghost-writer "if, with caution, we 
choose to rcgnrd some |of its glimpses into 
Chaplin's childhood] as fact ... if. on the 
other hand, wc view the mas pure fiction . . 

Curiously. Robinson can’t make up his mind 
about Charlie Chaplin's Own Story - except 
that he’d like to “discount and discard it all” so 
that others will have no opportunity to read 
this extremely rare work and reach their own 
condusions about it. At the start of his review 
he denounces it ns “a flagrant autobiographical 
fake”. But towards die end he remarks: "Any- 
one familiar with Chaplin interviews of the 
period . . . will recognize passages which are 
undoubtedly authentic and probably faithfully 
recorded from the original interview (with Mrs 
Lane], Even some untruths may have conic 
directly from Chaplin." 

Unlike Robinson, I have serious reserva- 
tions about the factual reliability of the early 
chapters of the 1964 autobiography as well as 
Charlie Chaplin's Own Story. My attitude to 
the latter (which Robinson simplifies and 
thereby distorts) is expressed thus in my intro- 
duction: 

For all its naiveties and its pscmio-Dickensian flavor 
it uffers many unique glimpses into Chaplin's child- 
hood. IE. with caution, we choose to regard some of 
those glimpses as fact, they can he read as a comple- 
ment to Chaplin's later autobiography. If, on the 
other hand, wc view them as pure fiction, they nrc no 
less significant. Fur, like Chaplin’s films we must 
regard them as the fantasies of a great artist - self- 
imaginings thal were more meaningful to their 
creator than the humdrum reality. 

HARRY M. GEDULD. 

Film Studies, BH 306. University or Indian a. Indiana 
47405. 

The Melbourne 
Manuscript 

Sir, - Felix Pryor (Letters, July 18) rightly 
challenges LA. Shapiro's confident assertion 
(Letters, July 4) that the fragment of dramatic 
manuscript recently discovered at Melbourne 
Hall is, in the hand of James Shirley. A few 
further points may perhaps be added to his . 
case. 

Shirley's autograph revisions to The Conn 
Secret, written on the scribal manuscript now in 
Worcester College, Oxford, MS 120 D, and 
entitled Don Manuel, may have been made as 
late as 1664. The Melbourne Manuscript, if it 
indeed antedates Shirley's The Traitor , was 
written before 1631. Visible differences be- 
tween the hands in the two manuscripts, while 
conceivable as the result of thirty-five years in 
the evolution of the same writer’s habits, are 
too great to lend much plausibility to the claim 
that Shirley’s hand is clearly present in both. 
Moreover, the lines from Don Manuel repro- 
duced by Greg are untypical of the additions 
and corrections in that they are in an italic 
hand. The majority nre in a mixed secretary 
hand of a kind more closely akin to that of the 
Melbourne Manuscript but revealing none of 
its more distinctive, features, such as its exten- 
sively flourished medial longs or jsj. The extent 
of the difference is most immediately apparent 
in the longest additions, in the inner margin of 
fplio 15 recto. A clinching detail is that the 
name "Alphonso" occurs in both manuscripts, 
on folio 1 recto of the Melbourne Manuscript 
(twice) and on folio, 18 verso of Don Manuel. 
Comparison of the letter-forms and overall 
shape nnd slope of this name suggests to me 
that they are unlikely to have been written by 
the same man. 

The two new documents reproduced and dis- 
cussed in Mr Shapiro's, letter of August 8 , arc 
again in Shirley’s italic hand and so, though 
presumably closer in date to the Melbourne 
Manuscript than Don Manuel, offer little basis 
for direct comparison with its informal mixed 
secretary hand. Reproduction of them without 

continued overleaf 
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COMMENTARY 

Mechanical pastoral 



Christopher Wintle 

HARRISON BIRTWISTLE 
Yan Tan Tethera 
Queen Elizabeth Hall 


Melanie Klein had no trouble in offering a 
confident explanation for the young boy's 
anxieties in Ravel’s L' Enfant et ies sortileges: 
but what would she have made of Harrison 
Birtwistle's curious but impressive Yan Tan 
Tethera ? This one-act opera culminates in the 
dissolution of A young shepherd's (uncon- 
scious) apprehensions of paternity through his 
wife's incantation of an old charm he has 
taught her (“Yan Tan Tcthera. 1-2-3. Sweet 
Trinity Keep Us and our sheep") - though only 
after the shepherd has passed seven years in- 
carcerated. through the wiles of “the Bad 
'Un" t in an ancient burial mound in the com- 
pany of his new-born twin sons. The work's 
powerfully projected antinomies of life and 
death, prnycr and sorcery nre reinforced by 
various other oppositions: of the corrupt South 
(where the opera is set) and the pure North 
(the home for which the shepherd yearns); of 
the shepherd and his dark niter ego (another 
shepherd who pillages graves, melts the church 
bell and courts the first shepherd's wife); mid 
of two flocks of sheep (sung by one set of 
singers), the fretful Wiitshircs and the fertile 
Cheviots. (The differences arc also character- 
ized by two sets of musks; one white-faced, one 
black.) In performance, the effect of the work 
is of a unity; yet it is still sufficiently puzzling as 
to demand some special effort of interpretation 
from its audience. 

Part of the opera's undoubted fascination 
lies in the skill with which Tony Harrison has 
tailored his libretto to Birtwistle's needs. In 
fact, all of the composer’s librettists have 
served him well, though none as elegantly and 
concisely as this. Birtwistle’s long-stnnding 
(and Rave Mike) preoccupation with clocks, 
toys, mechanisms and folklore is reflected in 
Harrison's description of Yan Tan Tethera as a 
“Mechanical Pastoral". The stylized, artificial 
elements include some of the scenic specifica- 
tions (only partly reflected in this staging), the 
pervasive chanting or the shepherd's tradition- 
• u\ .counting system (from which the work 
derives its title), a number of reiterated, 
strongly characterized stage gestures (for ex- 
ample, the shepherd spins round with the var- 

Letters . ■ ' 

a parallel sample from the Melbourne Manu- 
script can do little to advance the case for their 
identity. 

As with the hand, so with the text. The frag- 
ment contains a duologue between Prince 

• Alexander and Lorenzo: other courtiers, 
attiong them Alphonso, leave the stage before 
it. ft alternates between verse for the Prince 
and ' prose for Lorenzo. Shirley's scene is 

■ played out between Duke Frederick (speech 
prefix, po'ce Shapiro, “Dii'.'.', not “Prince’’) and 
LOrenzo, in the: presence of three courtiers. 
Oiie oftherti, Alonsp, is antagonistic to Lor- 

. ehzp, another, Depazzi, is.his fellow eonspir- 
C jator: both comment 6n the' dialogue between 

• ■ The. principal figures. The .scene is in verse 
, ‘ 'throughout. In : the Melbourne Manuscript, 

Lorenzo engages In a double bluff, admitting 
tb i reason but claiming to be a double agent 
• ; with Alexander’s best interests nt heart. Shir- 
ley’s ^orenzo simply, and at length, asserts his 
• innocence and wjns credence by his posture of 
injured' merits Cuslrudua, Sal vi ato and Con- 
sales are alluded to in the fragment.' In The 

• Traitor they are mentioned in similar Contexts, 

. ' ; hut the latter two are called Satviati and Qon- 

. V. scales respectively. Even the closest verba] 
parallel shows several divergences of detail. 

, Melbourne MS: “Consales y 6 Qraund Capita n, 
p'liit in fferdlnands reckoning a million of 
i • - CrownesgiuCn to spies”; The Traitor. " ... the i 
grand f Capt afae Gonzales . accou nted to King 
Ferdinand, 1 Three hundred : thousand 
. crownes, for spies, . . .".All in all , some dozen 
lines of the 143 In tlje fragment show real re- 
semblance of .word or sense to lines, in the 

■ equivalent, shorter, passage in Shiftey's scene. 
If this is an author’s revision'of hU jinrt draft , it 

■ \ . V. 1 . ’ 


ious appearances and disappearances of the 
Bad 'Un as a piper), and even the use of a 
thirteen-syllable line for the chorus of thirteen 
Wiltshires. Yet offsetting this are a number of 
beautiful set-pieces of different length, notably 
the pregnant wife's touching aria in which she 
upbraids the shepherd for his seeming indiffer- 
ence (“You’d wait all night with your ewes 
while they lamb / but about your own babies 
you don't give a damn”). To all this, Birtwistle 
has responded with one of his most cogent and 
taut scores, where the contrasts work together 
more purposefully than hitherto, where the 
references to different musical genres are 
much clearer and where there is a satisfying 
interaction between the static, repetitive fea- 
tures nnd the slowly unfolding narrative. 

In (his production the textural complexity of 
the score is often sensed more than perceived, 
since the orchestra (a fluent London Sinfon- 
ieita under Elgar Howarth) is placed at the 
back of the stage, behind a semi-opaque white 
gauze. The distance between the singers, who 
move around on nn apron that extends well 
into the auditorium, nnd the players not only 
draws attention to the frequent interchange of 
vocal nml instrumental musical material, but 
also throws the vocal lines into relief. This is 
particularly the case with Omar Ebrahim, the 
unkempt, bronzed, young shepherd whose 
singing with a bald, tart Yorkshire accent is one 
of the triumphs of the evening. Richard Suart, 
as the other more cunning shepherd, provides 
him with an effective foil; and both Helen 
Char nock and Philip Doghan as the wife and 
the piper respectively are well cast, though 
Doghan's dance testifies to the difficulties of 
expressing simple pleasure on the stage, even 
when the pleasure is the Bad 'Un’s. The sheep 
sing their taxing parts with remarkable assur- 
ance, and for the most part stand, squat or 
process around the peripheries of the action in 
a manner that recalls the staging of the last act 
of Birtwistle’s recent Mask of Orpheus by the 
same producer David Freeman (it is also unex- 
pectedly redolent of Birtwistle’s earlier pastor- 
al, Down by the Greenwood Side). When they 
crawl into the centre of the stage tp participate 
in the main events, their partly jmprovised 
movements reveal the benefits of the com- 
pany’s field trips to a sheep farm (only their 
impromptu bleatings lack confidence). In- 
deed , the standard of performance ip general is ■ 
very high oiid it is good to know that the pro- 
duction will be recorded for television. 


is indeed radical. 

Much, then, as l should like to accept Mr 
Shapiro’s attractive conjecture, I cannot share 
his confidence that the evidence points un- 
equivocally towards it. 

RICHARD PROUDFOOT. 

Department of English Language and Literature, 
King’s College London, Strand, London WC2. 

'The Minister and the 
Massacres' 

Sir,.- 1 suspect your readers may be beginning 
to tire of the. extensive space you have’ 
generously accorded Robert Knight apd my- 
■ self in your correspondence columns, paiticu- 
larly as the exchange appears to be degenerat- 
ing into n somewhat esoteric , exchange of 
personalities. 

ill Is probably time to sign off for the 
tvioroom, particularly as in my case 1 shall be 
reviewing Mr Knight’s criticisms ip full else- 
; where; arid be incorporating piny valid sugges- 
tions |n the paperback edition of The Minister 
. and the Massacres. Finqlly, ( am daily expect* 
ing receipt of an Important microfilmed ar- 
i'duvfli as yet uncprisulted by any historian, 
which nipy throw entirely peiv light on the 
prablSritj A,, A-- ; "o-;.. 

For trie tpohicrit V perhaps I may be permit* . 
ted to .note the /extent : : tci 'which . Knight’s 
, argument appears so. oftph to rely, on play of : 
Wprdior suppressio veri.' A few examples from 
. his . Idlest letter (August; suffice to 
demonstrate the point. ■ A.,;.,-, \ 

jSeekjng • attribute; General '.Kr'asriov’iV 


Caliphs and kings 

Hugh Macdonald 

CARL MARIA VON WEBER 
Oberon 

Usher Hall. Edinburgh 

Scottish audiences were ready for anything 
from Weber's Oberon after seeing Graham 
Vick’s reinterpretation of Anthony Burgess's 
rewriting of Planches pantomime libretto 
staged by Scottish Opera last autumn. Frank 
Dunlop's conversion of the Usher Hall, of all 
places, for n new production of Oberon as an 
illustration of the Edinburgh Festival’s En- 
lightenment theme promised to play yet more 
theatrical football with this uniquely prob- 
lematic opera, but in the event approached the 
spirit of the original more nearly than many 
dared hope. It may be difficult to take Planchl 
seriously as drama, yet the olio of fantasy, 
sentiment and boisterous entertainment must 
be realized within a romantic framework. Carl 
Toms's designs provided a circle of gilded steps 
nnd platforms around the orchestra and vividly 
colourful costumes and props. Dunlop used 
these to the full, with much running up and 
down the steps (for lack of other space) and 
generous romantic gestures from fairies, bri- 
gands, pirates, caliphs and kings alike. The 
production freely but delicately made fun of 
itself, involving the orchestra and conductor 
from time to time. The chorus, alas, remained 
out of the action, illuminated behind the 
raised set. 

As entertainment it succeeded in just the 
way Planchd intended, and his wayward plot 
was given every chance of being followed by 
those who cared to try. It was witty and farc- 
ical, with the silliest mermaids you ever did see, 
and the magic horn sparkled merrily in the pit. 
The wicked orientals came near to provoking a 
hiss from the audience. The fairies were a 
shade less then elfin, but they had all those 
steps to contend with. The difficulty is that 
Weber was a quite different kind of artist, with 
a different conception of romantic opera. 

Under Seiji Ozawa the cornucopian musical 
treasures of the piece could not have been in 
safer hands; his command of every nuance in 
the score and his awareness of every sound and 
movement around him are complete. His tem- 
pi were leisurely, never hurried, and his care 
for detail intense. The Junge Deutsche 
Philharmonie responded eagerly and the sing- 
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a whole, he refers to him as "the Cossacks' 
‘Ataman’”. This can only be intended to 
convey the impression that Krasnov was in 
command of all or part of the Cossacks in 
Austria. This in fact he was not, the rank being 
a purely honorary one dating from 1918, when 
he had been Ataman of the Don Cossacks. 

Again, Knight attempts to refute the point 
that Keightley's insistence on handing the 
Cossacks over to the Soviets, instead of 
fulfilling Alexander’s plan for their peaceful 
evacuation to the rear, involved considerable 
potential risk to the lives of British troops. He 
writes; “The argument that the hand-overs 
involved a ‘sfevere risk’ to British soldiers is an 
interesting one, which might carry more weight 
if Tolstoy had thought it worth making in his 
book.". Those who read the book father than 
. Knight’s representations of its contents will 
find on pages ,219-20 a detailed discussion of 
this point, In the course of which I' emphasize 
that “Brigadier Mussoh’s order of the day on 
the eve of (he operation clearly envisaged it as 
one which doqld easily get out of hand , putting 
the lives of British soldiers seriously at risk", 

I restrict myself* to pne further example; 
"which also treats of a consideration of signifi- 
cancei ^screehiiig, unlike the handovers. Toi- 
i s toy asserts, ’represented a perfectly 'straight- 
forward operation’. Tfiis is puzzling,’’. Knight 
toigbt find it less so were he to read pages 
244-5, atnong pthers,. where I discuss this 
quCstioi) also. Among pther important consid- 
erations (including, the expressed view? of 
ren!of officers drying jn 5th Corps at the 
paint, out! * ry : ; , - , 


mg of the Edinburgh Festival Chorus 
equally alert. Vocal honours went to Eljafcl ' 
Connell's exuberant and golden-voiced fob r 
with Philip Lungridge a sturdy present 
Oberon. The King of the Fairies has relatn^ 
little to sing after his opening aria “Fati 
vow!”, which he delivered wittrgreal dramas 
intensity, a page that could have been tala 
from Der Freischiitz. Benjamin Luxon, doinj 
his Papngeno net as Shernsmin, was abetted^ 

La Verne Williams ready to get just as nmb 
comic mileage out of the Fatima role. 0 ^ 
Paul Frey, contending with the mighty role of 
Sir Huon of Bordeaux, was vocally unequal^ 
the task; he has heroic notes and heroic tone 
but too few heroic phrases, and the shaped 1 
too many of his numbers became blumL , 
James Robertson was the assured Puck. 

It is hard to see Oberon ever finding its ptict 
in any normal operatic repertory. Toslagfit 
with the full panoply of scenic miradcs foi '■ 
London taste demanded in 1826, augmented ’ 
by technological sleight of hand, would cnii|‘ 
so frail a plant. Serious interpretations such I. 
Die Zauberfldte can more or less successful) J 
bear would overwhelm Planchi's story. Vet i 
Weber’s music cries out for earnest listen^ 
being his most advanced and imagio&hi ■ 
score, at least in terms of colour and Blum k 
phere. A staged concert performance resohei ■ 
the dilemma by giving proper prominence to 
the orchestra, centrally placed on the stare, 
and preserving spectacle and comedy is l, 
reasonable measure. Indeed Die Zaubtrflto •• 
would have much to gain from such a present* j 
tion. Although scarcely enlightening about the ■ 
Enlightenment, the Festival’s festive 0f*w [ 
turned out to be what the blurb claimed » i.. 

unique event not to be missed. ! 

Tony Harrison's libretto for Harrison Bin- 
wist le's opera Yan Tan Tethera is included b s 
Tony Harrison, Theatre Works 1973-19$ b 
which will be- published in paperback n 
September 25 (448pp. King Penguin. £4.95 0 . 

14 00826 1). The volume, which alsocontsm .• 
the texts of The Misanthrope , Phaedra Brhx - ./ 
nica, Dow Down, The Bartered Bride, Ik,, 
Oresteia, The Big H and Medea, « > ■ 

Opera, was first published by Bloodaw a 
Dramatic Verse 1973-1985 and was reviewdH * 
the TLS of June 6, 1986. The text of • 
Mysteries, which were performed >!_* 
National Theatre over a period Uota.iVF - . 
1985, is also available (229pp. Faber. ’|/i 
571 13789 X). • > 


been sepornted from their followers and 
wired camp at Spiltal. In fad the dcctpUM ^ 
which brought them there itself re prcsoi” ^ 
effective screening ploy . . . screening “ c9 * tf 
to protect them from repatriation, but logn" 1 ^ .. 
their delivery to the Soviets. : 

This still seems to me a valid eonsider^®* 

I will make no attempt to uiuavet m- ■ . 
Wheeler’s convoluted attempt (LelKRi • 
gust 8) to vindicate the purely aca 1 w 1 
of the colloquium he and his friend 
Attended in Yugoslavia. I note his 
my presence would have been wv* „ . , 

Perhaps I should be thankful that, Bn ®*. |I g | J ; 
Beloff, I did not also receive an • 

postcard from the British participants n 1 ^ 
my inability to attend. . .. . 

Both Dr Wheieler and Mr Knight . ^ 
criticism of their participation m * A j,| 
whose purpose was clearly to b°M®[ . ^ ... 
rupt and oppressive totalitarian k. 

appearing to suggest that l ;am‘ * & 

pathizer. As Knight dramatically ^ v 
“Last year Tolstoy’s German P u j ■ Jr, : 

inently advertised a translation of _ .-j . 

of Yalta in the neo-Nazi magazine v ; 

have to confess that this is the first ^ ^ 
of this sinister event. However, 1 
out (as Mr Knight will learn if he ever »v 

write a book) that authors have no ? tw ii* • 
with marketing their products, fW 

have any meansofinterferingsho _^^|t, 

to 'do so. For rny patt, I should « * . 
any number of neo-Nazis were to re» ^s- 
and learn from it sorirethipg of r -. 
sort’ crimes. •■■• ••*■ ; '• / . . 

NlKOLAf TOLSTOY. . ' nddo0 ; W<- 
, Court .Close, ^^mqor, y 


The art of Enlightenment 


David Walker 

Painting In Scotland: The Golden Age 
Talbot Rice Art Centre. Edinburgh, until 
August 31 

Set in the Valhalla of the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment, Playfair's library at the Old College, 
itself the supreme architectural embodiment of 
the age’s preoccupation with light. Painting in 
Scotland: The Golden Age is, with 207 exhibits, 
by far the largest exposition of eighteenth and 
early nineteenth-century Scottish art since 
1939. Backed up by the well-produced cata- 
logue (206pp. Phaidon. £19.95. paperback 
£12.95. 0 7148 2455 0). in which the exhibi- 
tion’s organizer Duncan Macmillan relates 
Scottish painting to the philosophical and sci- 
entific background of the Enlightenment, it 
builds on thirty years of Scottish exhibitions, 
great and small, to present a comprehensive 
review with the aim of redressing some long- 
standing imbalances of public appreciation. 
That such imbalances exist is not surprising. If 
wc tnke even the three painters who were un- 
questionably great in n British rather than a . 
Scottish context, we find that Ramsay hus not 
been the subject of a book since 1952, Raeburn 
since 1925 and Wilkie - other than catalogues - 
since 1843. 

Scotland came late into the mainstream of 
European art. Sir John Medina (dl710), with 
whom the exhibition opens, was a respectable 
painter of the Kneller school but he was a 
Fleming and not a Scot. The native Richard 
Waitt (dI732) whose “Still Life with Cauliflow- 
ers and a Leg of Lamb" (1724) is worthy of 
comparison with contemporary Dutch painters 
is revealed by “The Piper of Grant" at the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery to have 
otherwise been still at the level of clan icons. 
John Smibert (1688-1751), represented by a 
brutally frank portrait of the elder Allan Ram- 
say, and William Aikman (1682-1731), a pro- 
of the Gerks of Penicuik who were to 
dominate the patronage of art and architecture 
throughout the century, set the pattern of the 
century by studying in Italy, possibly because 
the Jacobite Court was there. Both Smibert 
and Aikman had to seek their fortune in Lon- 
don; the first emigrated with Bishop Berkeley 
and became the founder of American painting; 
the latter remained to secure the patronage of 
Queen Caroline and (unpaid) of Lord Burling- 
ton. He was esteemed, as reported by Vertue, 
“the best painter this country has produced of 
late years", a report which, if Hogarth is left 
out of account, is borne out by “Lady Grisel 
BaiUie" and “Sir Hew Dalrymple" (1722) 
whose commanding presence and finely stu- 
died Hands show a concern for artistic quality 
beyond commercial formal portraiture. 

Aikman established a Scottish dominant in 
English portraiture which was to recur in the 
J740s. Allan Ramsay (1713-84), the son of the 
poet, made his way to the studio of Francesco 
Solimena at Naples in 1737, and bn his return 
to London he answered the challenge of 
Reynolds by breaking his career to study at the 
French Academy in Rome with. Watteau’s 
mend Vleughels between 1754 and 1757, re- 
toming agaiii, virtually a French painter, to 
^cure immediate royal patronage. The wake 
of the Reynolds exhibition earlier this year is 
thus a propitious time to study Ramsay. It is 
now over thirty years since Ellis Waterhouse 
told us Ramsay, was a worthy rival, and, 
although Nicholas Penny in his Reynolds cata- . 

sue assessed the fine balance between them 
“jteynolds having more “range and force" 
_nereas Ramsay was :“niore careful as a 
reughtsman, more interested in the degcrip- 
on of expensive fabric" apd^more delicate in 
s handling and more subtle in colpur”, Ram- 
J Poes not enjoy the same fartie, : He should, 
^reflected light in "Ann Bayne" (1740) was 
•ill? 5 “rtfkh paintirig, as was the deeply sha- 
j . Wiinten ance of the ermine-;clad “3rd 
eloquent an image 
‘ innilf Wtorious arid unforgiving nature as 
rW: be.;cphceiVed.! In the : cool easy 
mux m - nlal<t y of “Sir -Hew- Dalrymple 
: Ws PpstFrench Academy “Mar- 

' Si Ann;, Brown” 1 and “Martha, 
^t)toSs of Elgin" ‘(his powerful drawing arid 

k'v-’- -A- ;!• ... 


deeply shadowed red-ground modelling of 
Solimena gives way to thinner pastel-toned 
painting in which the solidity of the head is 
slightly softened into the background. Com- 
paring these with Reynolds's portraits of. say, 
"Lady Caroline Fox’’ or even "Mrs Abington" 
will bear out Dr Macmillan’s claim that Ram- 
say’s best paintings of the 1750s and 1760s are 
among the supreme achievements of British 
Art. 

Ramsay's nearest contemporary, Gavin 
Hamilton (1723-98) - whose countenance is 
well recorded by one of the exhibition's two 
fine pastels by Archibald Skirving- had a simi- 


curious matter of principle lie did not paint. 

David Allan 1 17*14— was less ambitions 
than llu; Kuncinmns, more content with the 
limitations of what lie could achieve, lie is 
represented mainly by drawings, which show 
how his Pier Lconi Ghczzi-dcrivcd style of 
draughtsmanship, (as seen in the scries of sepia 
drawings of the Roman Carnival), became 
domiciled in Scotland in the coloured etchings 
of The Gentle Shepherd. Allan’s draughts- 
manship is not unlike that ofhis contemporary 
English caricaturists. It is not hard to sec why 
his facile mastery of character and expression 
caught the attention of Burns and of a public 



"Sir John and Lady Clerk of Penicuik”, 1792 , by Sir Henry Raeburn, from the exhibition reviewed here. 


lar training with Agostino Masucci. the painter 
of the Jacobite Court. Being well off and with 
no need of patronage, Hamilton returned to 
Rome to spend his life with Anton Mengs and 
the neo-classical theorist J. J. Winckclmann, 
who held that “the only way for us to become 
great ... is through the imitation of the 
Ancients . . . the expression of all Greek sta- 
tues reveals even in the midst of passions a 
great and grave soul”. Hamilton accordingly 
painted Homeric subjects with figures related 
to the picture plane, as in an antique sculptured 
relief, and classical rhetoric rather than direct 
observation of expression. Earlier Lord Shaf- 
tesbury had recommended “figures as big as 
the common life", so Hamilton produced can- 
vases as epic in scale as in subject, thirteen feet 
by nine. Here these are represented only by 
Curtego’s engravings, a small version of “Priam 
pleading with Achilles" (1775) and the finer 
and more luminous sketch of 1759 for "Andro- 
mache mourning the Death of Hector". We 
will be able to gauge the full impact of Hamil- 
ton's work in the full-scale "Agrippina" when 
the exhibition comes to the Tate in October, 
but one is left with the impression of a painter 
who was more than just historically important 
as the forerunner of J. L. David. David's 
"Oath of the Horatii" is obviously a far stron- 
ger design and a finer painting than anything 
Hamilton could ever have produced, but the 
gulf between Hamilton's pictures and David’s 
"Death of Socrates" is perhaps narrower than 
most historians would be willing to allow. 

Alexander Runciman (1736—85), sent to 
Rome by the Clerks of Penicuik to bring 
Hamilton's epic style home and ultimately 
naturalize Homer as James Macpherson’s 
Ossian, was not in the same league cither as a 
draughtsman after the antique or as a painter. 
But his version of “Agrippina” (1780), set 
against her towering galley and open sea, is a 
more dramatic composition than Hamilton’s 
and one cannot fall to bo moved by the intense 
creative excitement ofhis drawings of the early 
1770s, such as "Ossian Singing" and ^Fingal 
nnd Conban Carglft", or by the few works by 
his short-lived brother John (1744-68), such as 
the highly imaginative “King Lear in a Storm" 
(1767) and the thoughtfully shadowed self-por- 
trait. Another tantalizing glimpse of unfulfilled 
greatness is seen fo the startlingly boldly sha- 
dowed and stylized drawings of John Brown 
(1749^-87)i the inspiration of Henry Fuseli: as a 


unused to genre pictures in the same way as 
Wilkie's more scientific approach to express- 
ion did twenty years Inter. His one large can- 
vas, the engaging “Highland Dance" (1780), is 
similarly untroubled by aspirations to high art. 

It is a pity that in limiting Allan to the section 
theme, “A Vision of Pastoral Simplicity", 
Macmillan has given a less than complete pic- 
ture of him as an artist: Allan’s 1973 exhibition 
showed him as a competent grand manner 
painter when in Italy, while the portraits cur- 
rently on view at the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery remind us that his Indebtedness ex- 
tended beyond Ghezzi to Pompeo Bntoni, and 
in bis group portraits to Zoffany and perhaps 
even Anthony Devis. 

Macmillan relates Sir Henry Raeburn - the 
central figure in “The Portraiture of Common- 
sense” section - to the common-sense philoso- 
phy of Dr Thomas Reid, who held that oiir 
conviction and belief in the thing perceived are 
immediate and not the effect of reasoning, and 
who had a particular interest in how objects 
varied according to the light. It was due to 
Raeburn that Scottish art again became Euro- 
pean in importance as well as in origin. Like his 
predecessors, Raeburn made his way to Rome, 
where be fell under the spell of VelAzquez, who 
was to have a lasting influence on his manner of 
painting. Like Ramsay, he became a great 
master of female beauty and drapery, though 
in a much broader style, as in “Mrs James 
Gregory". Following Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, he introduced landscape back- 
grounds as in “Janet Dundns" and the extra- 
ordinary double portrait of “Sir John and Lady 
Gerk" (1792) which, with Lady Clerk's face lit 
only by an edge of light und her husband’s lit 
only by the light reflected from her white dress, 
took experiments with facial shadow fur ' 
beyond anything that Reynolds had contem- 
plated. (Macmillan associates the extraordin- 
ary simplifications of paint surface, light and 
shndow in Raeburn’s majestic portraits of the 
Scottish lawlords with his specially designed 
studio window of 1798 which had infinitely 
variable shutters.) These techniques reach 
theircllmax in “General Dundus and his wife at 
Chess" and “Professor G. J. Bell’’ . caught ab- 
out to remove his spectacles in a shaft of light 
from Raeburn’s shutters, almost as if in an 
early photograph. 

' The exhibition’s large section on "The Land- 
scape Painters" traces the ancestry of Scottish 


landscape pui tiling from the decorative artist 
James Nnrie (1684-1757) - represented by u 
classical landscape with an equestrian figure, 
donkeys and sheep, all of a quality not always 
matched by his successors - through the work 
of Alexander and John Runciman to its three 
major figures, Jacob Mure ( 1740-93), Alexan- 
der Nasmyth (1758-1840) and John Thomson 
of Dtidiiingston (1778-1840). More’s Clyde 
waterfall pictures of the 1770s - which had a 
nationalist as well as a picturesque content - 
parallel the work of Richard Wilson in (heir 
keenly observed painting of foliage, water and 
geological structure. That he should have de- 
parted for Italy to paint the classical-world 
“aerial perspectives and pearly tints of other 
masters" (here represented by "Morning” and 
“Evening", excellent from afar hut wooden 
close at hand and perhaps d£cor rather tlmn 
easel pictures) is to be regretted. Nasmyth, a 
pupil of Rnnisny, in Rome from 1782 to 1785, 
returned to apply his study of Claude to the 
depiction of Scottish estates, here best repre- 
sented in “Cnstlc Iluntly" and “Inveraray" 
(both cl KOU). the Inner reflected in “Loch 
Fyne”: he excelled in the depiction of culm 
water, as wc may see also in his later “Shipping 
at Leith", ( 1824) and must have devoted much 
careful observation to cloud, as his skies are 
often the best features of his pictures. But the 
landscapes shown here have a certain sameness 
(the “Stirling Castle" at the Edinburgh gallery 
of the Fine Art Society shows that he was not 
always so stereotyped) and his panoramic 
views of Edinburgh fall far short of painters 
such as Bellolto. Although his work lacked the 
golden glow of Nasmyrh's pictures. John Knox 
(1778-1845) in his single exhibit, the majestic 
“Trongale, Glnsgow" (cl826), is shown to 
have been a much better painter of 
architecture. His more scientific approach to 
the geological structure of land can be seen in 
the pulr of near-German Romantic mountain 
landscapes of Loch Loniond. currently on view 
nt the Fine Art Society. More adventurous 
than either More or Knox, and more signifi- 
cant for the future of .Scottish painting, was 
John Thomson who. through Sir Walter Scott, 
had the good fortune to know Turner and was, 
with his rich free impasto, altogether bolder 
und more romantic in his studies of sea and 
cliff. David Roberts (1796-1864) is only 
fleetingly represented, as is H. W. “Grecian" 
Williams (1773-1829), who shows fine botanic- 
al study in the foreground in his watercolour 
“The Ancient Temple of Corinth”. 

The. final sections, “Scenes of Scottish Life 
and Character" and “Artists and Evangelic- 
als", show how Scottish art came fully of age in 
its central figure Sir David Wilkie (1745-1841). 

It is in part a rerun for the benefit of the Tate of 
last year’s Tribute to Wilkie exhibition. But 
Macmillan does expand our appreciation of 
Wilkie with his exposition of the relationship 
between the artist and sitters in the early (1804) 
“Chalmers-Bethiine Family”. It is good to see 
the finished sketch for “Blind Man’s Buff’ 
(1811) and Wilkie's major early study of facial 
expression “Rent Day" (1807). Some paint- 
ings, like Sir William Allan's “Knox Admo- 
nishing Queen Mary" (1822) may be of histor- 
ical interest for their subject-matter alone but 
there are many other delights and surprises 
among the secondary artists around Wilkie. A 
few stand out such as Thomas Bonnnr with his 
luminous triple portrait sketch of "The Daugh- 
ters of Thomas Chalmers”, the deof-mute Wal- 
ter Geikie (1795-1837) with his skilful aod en- 
gaging genre drawings, and Alexander Carse 
(died rl836) familiar from “The Tribute" but 
here represented also by the "Arrival of the 
Country Relations" (1812). which is curiously 
parallel to. the German and Danish domestic 
interiors he is unlikely to have seen. Hie ex- 
hibition closes on ri surprising note, the further 
extension of science to picture- making of the 
early ealotypes or "sun-pictures" of the painter 
D. O. Hill (1802-70) and Robert Adamson 
who -had learned the art of photography in 
order to provide portrait studies for Hill's epia 
picture of "The Disruption of the Church of 
Scotland". This feat of portraiture should have 
been the climax of the exhibition but, immov- 
able like Hamilton’s major canvases, it lias 
remained stuck in the Free Church College on 
the Mound. ' . 
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Edwardian admirations 


Allen Staley 


STANLEY OLSON 

JohnSInger Sargent: His port rail 
309pp. Macmillan. £16.95. 
0333291670 


John Singer Sargent: His portrait is a lively and 
provocalive book, of a sort that art historians 
do not write. (Not surprisingly, there are a few 
of the silly mistakes that seem inevitably to slip 
in when non-specialist writers plunge into the 
arcana of the history of art - an example from 
page 147 is the “Brabazon school*’, apparently 
inspired by Sargent’s friend Hercules Braba- 
zon Brabazon, whose devotees preceded Im- 
pressionism.) It is consistently entertaining, as 
well as informative, an eminently readable 
biography of one of the most cotispicious fig- 
ures in English and American art from the 
1880s until the 1920s. None the less, if read- 
able , it is a frustrating book to read. Sargent is 
of interest to us - and of great interest - for one 
reason alone: his achievement as an artist, and 
Stanley Olson keeps that fact firmly to the fore. 
Although he announces in his avant-pmpos 
tlrul a forthcoming analogue raison) if allows 
him to concentrate entirely on the life , that life 
was given structure and purpose by the art. 
Therefore, and quite properly, the author tells 
us about (he paintings, not only describing 
them and placing them in a biographical con- 
text, but also trying to make sense of them in 
art-historical terms and to assess critically Sar- 
gent's successes and failures. His and our prob- 
lem is that the book has only a handful of dingy 
illustrations, and a large proportion of those - 
photographs of the artist, his family, friends, 
houses where he lived - are there for strictly 
biographical reasons rather than to show the 
work. Thus to see what Olson is talking about 
and to make sense of what he says, the reader 
must turn to art-historical monographs, and 
even with those books at hand we soon realize 
what a small part of SaTgent's huge output has 
yet been properly published. 

Sargent once told a would-be biographer: 
"as to biographical details, there are none of 
the least interest to the public”. He seems to 
have been right. In Stanley Olson's words: 

In the full library of Sargent literature the harshest 
accusation anyone dared to record was that there 
might not he more to him than met the eye. O f course 
people ruminated about his sex life, but quickly gave 
it up as a vacant topic. Very little gossip circulated . 
about him. Everyone knew he painted, but no one 
was willing to believe that was all. But it was. 

Following the account of the artist's death, we 
are given a one-senterice paragraph: “It was 
Ihe end of a happy life.” Like John Marcher in 
Henry James’s ’The Beast in the Jungle", Sar- 
gent takes on abnormal dimensions from the 
absence of any frisson of scandals, skeletons in 
.dosets, or secret life, that we have come to 
expect as standard fa re in biographies of Victo- 
rian and Edwardian worthies, and Olson re- 
frains from venturing on to psychological ter- 
rain to dispel the image of untroubled progress 
through a happy life. , • 

. ; •• . Yet Sargent's upbringing by hypochondriac,. 

‘ peripatetic and permanently expatriate Amer- 
. iran parents, Pandering perpetually between 
Pau, Florence and Nice, was sufficiently eccen* 
L,;' trie to account for any bizarrerte, real. or 1m- , 
, agjned , on the part Of the mature man , Its most 
;• obviOus cariseqycnce was an incredibly strong 
mesh of faq lily ties which were to dominate. 

•• Sargent’s life until his death in 1925. Ifis affec- 
tion for and sense, of duty towards his mother 
(who died fn 1906) and his two sisters (who 
. . bpfh outlived’ him) evidently left him no need 
.f or destris ' for ' closene^ vio anyone else, 

; i ■ of .for that matter — continuing the rootless 
pattern of his boyhood - for ties to&ny pi ace , or 
: lo anything, Other thnn h.ls work, He was cox- 
riiOpoliton, cultivated, intensely social (“He 
: never ate a pie a) alone") and utterly dclachedi 
; Tltp.se Same adjectives cap be used to describe 
! the palnilngsj ss well as the man, and since he 
was also iinmensely skllled, his success' as. ihe 
pre-eminent fashionable portrait pain ter of the 
! Edwardian era * “le Vati Dyke de l'6poque” 
appears to ha ve, fallen to him almost inevitably . 

Sargent was also the product of training, of 
friendships) of . the shared-interests ahd atli- 
tudes of his lime, and - pf: artistic traditions. 

■ Although it. Is- a biogra phe r.'s • |&sk to ? d iscert * 
what is unique about tp' man : 'fronr: another 


perspective we can see how much the artist 
belonged to and was the product of the period 
in which he lived. If Sargent moved from Paris 
to London in part because of the scandal 
caused by his tldcoUelf portrait of Mme Gaut- 
reau in the Salon oF 1884, and in part because 
of the pushing and pulling of Henry James, he 
crossed the Channel on a crowded boat and 
settled in England at precisely the moment that 
English artists trained in France were estab- 
lishing the New English Art Club, to challenge 
the hegemony of what they believed to be a 
moribund native school of painting. If he strug- 
gled with the challenge of painting out of doors 
at Broadway and Fladbury, his contemporaries 
were doing the same at Newlyn and 
Cock bur uspalh. Grez-sur-Loing (where he in 
fact had painted in 1875) and Concarneau. 
Pont-Aven and Arles. His "disastrous turning" 
in 1890 by accepting a commission to paint 
murals For the Boston Public Library, “in the 
idiotic belief that he was embarking on the 
creation of his magnum opus ”, came at a time 
when advanced artists everywhere were taking 
parallel turns. The one artist everybody 
admired in 1890 was Puvis de Chavannes, who 
was also enlisted to pRint murals in the Boston 
library. 

The murals remain the least understood and 
least loved component of Sargent's oeuvre. 


Although their creation dominated Ihe final 
third of his working career (those at the Boston 
Public Library were followed by others at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in the same city and at 
Harvard University). Olson sees them only as 
“a sore miscalculation of his ability and grave 
omission of taste’’. Sargent painted portraits 
for income, and he largely abandoned his huge 
and lucrative portrait practice following the 
death of his mother, when his monetary needs 
decreased: he sketched out of doors in the 
summers for pleasure: he undertook the mu- 
rals and one monumental historical painting of 
a subject from the First World War (“Gassed” 
in the Imperial War Museum) for posterity. To 
date posterity has preferred the incomparable 
record of Edwardian society bequeathed to us 
in the portraits and, to a lesser degree, the 
endless summer of tasteful and cultivated leis- 
ure depicted in Ihe informal sketches, but it is 
perhaps time for us to look harder at the works 
into which the artist pul his greatest efforts. 
Surely the ambition behind them deserves 
more respect from his biographer than de- 
nigration as an “idiotic” aberration. The belief 
that great art was more than painting faces (or 
“mugs” in Sargent’s dismissive term) has a long 
history in England, and, immediately before 
him, Sargent had the example of George 
Frederic Watts, who painted the most re- 


Outside and inside the Salon 


Philip Conisbee 

CHARLESS. MOFFETT 

The New Painting: Impressionism 1874-1886 

509pp. Oxford: Phaidon. £38. 

0714824305 

As with all the radical young painters in the 
nineteenth century, whose novel artistic ideals 
brought them together as a group, whether 
loosely or closely, the belter to promote their 
art and to withstand the pressures of the domi- 
nant artistic ideology of academic conformity 
in its various forms - one thinks of the Primitifs 
in David's studio, the Nazarenes in Rome in 
1809, the Pre-Raphaelites in London in 1848- 
any initial cohesion of the Impressionists 
(Independents or Intransigents, :as they were 
more readily known at Ihe time) was quickly i 
diffused. In the heroic early days of the "style", 
there was indeed a close identity between the 
work of Monet, Pissarro and Sisley in the early 
1870s, or Pissarro and’Cfcanne at Pontoise and 
Auvers; Manet, with his more Baudelairean 
urbanity, was associated with this manner at 
least in his pioneering employment of abroad, 
loose handling, 1 and so was Renoir, for all his- 
more sunny and porcelain vision; and Degas 
was always relentlessly explorative and innova- 
tive in his technique. In terms of the works, the 
only unifying feature of these disparate paint- 
ers can be identified loosely as their “natural- 
. ism” (to encompass the full range of their sub- 
ject-matter), and a little more tightly as their 
; commitment to the contemporary scene, the 
1 painting of “modern life” - that being the mod- 
. em life of (he urban (above all Parisian) and 
; suburban dweller at work and at play. This sets 
; them apart from the earlier primilirizing 
groups mentioned above. No community of 
artists, however ? even^with the closest group 
identity, can hope to resist (if this even be their 
intention) the inexorable pressures of their In- 
* dividual lives and circumstances,' or to control 
■’ those social, economic and cultural forces, 

: whose unique , and specific intersection is 
; mnnifestecl in lhe work of art, 
i The New Painting is the' catalogue of the 
'■ exhibition shown in Washington and San Fraii- 
. cisco earlier this year; originated end co-ordin- 
: ated by Charles S. Moffett. Gurator of Painl- 
, lags at Ihe Fine Arts Museums of San Francis- 
; co.. Every exhibited work Is reproduced In col- 
!. bur, and many comparative works, which were 
. hot actu ally present i n thedxhibition at' either 
, venue are reproduced either jn colour or black- 
: } and-vvhite. Apa rt frbith lb .obvious Valuers; p 
.] coldlOghe, the hook isle^sential for any jstuderit 
, of rmpfessionisrn.Tri home ^.SjJectsitlsaieoni 

. . . Y’inninri fn Inhn DpttidlH't (tilt 


spected portraits of the later Victorian period 
but only enough of them to allow him to paint 
high-minded allegories that .nobody wanted 
Moreover, as a portraitist, Sargent continued a 
French realist aesthetic that belonged essen- 
tially to the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, and by the time of his greatest success 
in the genre, between 1890 and 1905, he could 
see as plainly as his critics the limitations of 
such an art. In 1914 he wrote, “Ingres, Raphael 
and El Greco these are now my admirations, 
these are what I like”. His three series of paint! 
ings in Boston were art-hislorically conceived, 
reflecting his genuine knowledge of earlier ait! 
in a selfconscious bid to transcend time and 
elevate their creator to the level of (he great 
artists of the past. Ironically, painted largely 
after 1900, they partake of their period asmurii 
as the portraits do of theirs, and the Inst of 
them, the stairway panels in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, from 1921-5, have an a rt -deco styl- 
ishness which, if not exactly belonging to main, 
stream modern art, should make them at tang 
last accessible to □ generation energized by 
revisionist curiosity and post-modem sensi- 
bilities. When we have given these wo As. 
which have little in common with our received 
notions about Sargent's art, their due, we may 
be equipped to discern the full dimension^ 
. the artist, and the man. 


Bringing Shakespeare to book 


of information on the eight Impressionist ex- 
hibitions which were held between 1874 and 
1886. There are individual sections devoted to 
these exhibitions, each with an introductory 
essay by an American specialist in the subject; 
the original exhibition catalogues are repro- 
duced photographically, with notes on the pre- 
sent locations of works (when known) or other 
appropriate references. Among the exhibitors 
are several whose reputations have survived 
less well than the major names we now most 
readily associate with the group, so it is useful 
to have brought into focus artists such as Cals, 
RaffaelH or Zandomeneghi. This year’s exhibi- 
tion brought together as many of the originally 
exhibited works as it was possible to identify 
and permissible to borrow, and these are cata- 
logued here with entries which simply consist 
of the comments of critics at the time: com- 
mentaries which were almost a§ often positive , 
as negative about the works of art themselves 
- indeed by selective quotation one could 
almost present the history of Impressionism as 
a history of critical acceptance. But not quite. 

The Impressionists did, although in varying 
degrees, adopt a somewhat oppositional stance 
in relation to the “official" art of the Salon, and 
this resistance to governmental structures gave 
them a subversive and “Intransigent” image. 
By 1880, those who continued to exhibit 
together were calling themselves “Un groupe 
d’artistes independents”, but this significantly 
can be read either in a collective or in an indi- 
vidualistic sense. Their stance meant a degree 
of isolation horn the “patron class” and already 
by 1880 a key figure such as Monet was writing: 
"I must do something tamer, more bourgeois. I 
■ am going to play for high stakes, without even 
counting in :the fact that the group calls me a 
turncoat and Renoir had -already re- 

turned to the Salon in 1878 for the financial 
> - advantages It offered and the much larger audi- 
ence it attracted. Inevitably, rather than gain- 
ing In cumulative 1 power, the exhibitions be-. 

I came diffuseand less focused, not only because 
, leading artists of the group defected, but also 
» because individual careers, ideals and styles 
; developed independently, 

: , ■ Richard Schiff, in the densest and most pror 
- ' vocative of: the essays (“The End of. Impress- 
■ ionism”) » moves qway from Re wa Id’s type, of 

- .documentary approach; to develop the theme 

- ■ of hjs own recent bpok ( Cizanne and the End 
v of Impressionism, 1984) * arguing convincingly 
6 for a cont j nuity between some of the aesthetic 
t ■ Ideals of Impressionism , notably the Synthetic 

and subjectivist tendencies, arid those: of soi- 
p called . ^ast-Impress ionism 1 1 Already comem- 

it poraiy critics', siiicb as Dlego Martplli in 1879, 
B : . w6 r° questioning the Impressionists* apparent 
r*. '> naturalistic and Analytical approach tphature,-. 
I- ' 1 ^ air-,: diffused light, arid .real 

lq,faVour df a broader definition of 

i': - ■ : - 


“each artist painting in his own manner”. Mar- 
telli preferred to call them Independents, sig- 
nifying freedom from officialdom and the 
Salon, wherein lay the main “political" aspect 
of their position. In another interesting and 
thoughtful essay, Paul Tucker sets the first n- 
hibition of 1874 against the traumatic reran 
background of the Franco-Prussian War aad ■ 
the Commune, and the subsequent crfficul 
attempts to encourage an art that would pro- 
vide some sort of patriotic moral lead andbring 
France a much-needed sense of regenerate 
when national morale was low and the mom 
one of defeat. At the time, Ernest ChesneM 
was perceptive enough to notice “elements 
renewal and progress” in Impressionist pant - 
ing. But few others would perceive thuim 
Renoir vision of a pretty girl in a theatre 
day at the races with Degas, or the “fine arps* 
feeling” (Castagnory) of Berthe MonW* 
“Hide and Seek”, at a time when CbenK- 
vie res, Directeur des Beaux- Arts, wasorgas^ 
ing religious and nationalistic frescos fw 
Palace of the Legion of Honour and lhe|W 
<*on. From a certain point of view, Imp*®* 
Ism happened at the wrong time and P 
The exhibition and its book are atnw 
John Rewald, who is one of the dedicaws^ 
who rigorously upholds the valuer 
dally empirical approach. RewakTs F” 
ism, of course, was put at the 
passionate commitment to the Imp . ^ 
as the advance guard of ^ modernism, 
the entrenched attitudes of a ft 

academic art. Confirming this standp^ 
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Keith Brown 


Lost April, fifteen new book-length contribu- 
tions to Shakespeare studies were reviewed in 
the TLS in a round-up by Professor Inga-Stinn 
Ewbank. Since then, not without enjoyment, 
the present reviewer has read twenty more - 
and now autumn will soon be upon us, with yet 
another harvest. Cui bono? Certainly indi- 
vidual authors, trampling each other under in 
the press, do not benefit. Nor does “English" 
as an academic subject, convicted of mere 
mandarinism, to many hostile eyes, by this 
hardolatrous profusion. Even Shakespeare 
scholarship itself is harmed, as the inflation 
devalues its intellectual currency. Libraries, 
too, are posed impossible problems. 

Reading modern academic Shakespeare 
scholarship in bulk enforces two reflections: 
that (outside straight textual scholarship) there 
has been a marked decline in the status of the 
scholarly article; and that Shakespeareans are 
rather a gabby lot. In a way these two impress- 
ions merely represent different sides of the 
same historical coin. While modern Eng Lit 
was taking shape, good critical articles had the 
double function of n good tutorinl: not only 
illuminating the particular text under 
discussion, but teaching by example a whole 
new mode, demanding but exciting, of 
apprehending literature. Once this was assimi- 
lated, a certain urgency was necessarily lost to 
the scholarly-critical essay. By the mid-1950s, a 
feeling of institutionalization was already per- 
ceptible. 

Shakespenre studies, which have contri- 
buted so much to the evolution of modern 
critical ideas, perforce followed a similar path. 
Ho one reading academic Shakespeare studies 
today is likely to be unaware of the rich texture 
of major Shakespearean drama: complexity 
quietly playing three-dimensional chess with 
itself. Forty or fifty years ago this was far less 
widely understood; and critics needing to com- 
municate their new awareness then really had 
no choice but to adopt a rather talky critical 
Mjle. What else could they do, but work 
through a kind of mental re-staging of their 
chosen plays; noting how detail after detail 
‘‘organically" interlocked, reverberated, or 
sparked new lines of implicit commentary 
upon the action7 But today it becomes a little 
l»rd not to rebel, when carted off on yet 
another descriptive tour of a familiar play - 
which turns out to be pretty much as we have 
always thought it- just to learn something that, 
towever new, could as well by now have been 
presented in a few paragraphs or pages. Yet in 
riiapter after chapter of book after book one is 
subjected to some approximation of this 
approved technique of retelling; without it, 
one is sometimes forced to ask, would there be 
a book here at all? And in variant form the 
Mine question recurs when we find some speci- 
fic new insight first admirably used, in quite 
oGncreie fashion, to elucidate some particular 
P®y - and thep wrenched into merely 
njetaphorical applicability to several more 
P^ys. Could not publishers' consultants Im- 
P°* ^moratorium on books of this type? The 
Pp they HU ; is much needed for breathing- 
pace; while such a squeeze would force an 
™ ei ^r intellectual vitality back info periodic- 
• • .which (though the current Shakespeare 

(fitltoc)! Shakespeare Survey 38. 270pp. 
r SSS University Press. £25. 0 521 32026 7. 

Rnih Swift Lenz, Gayle Greene and Carol 
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Suney number on the Histories is a cut ahovc 
average) now too often tend to serve as com- 
bined filing-cabinet and oubliette. 

Although critical anthologies firmly focused 
on some currently live topic may still do well 
enough - the solid volume The Woman's Part: 
Feminist criticism of Shakespeare, for example, 
would earn its place in any (caching library - 
the cult of The Book is by now devaluing even 
collections of articles between hard covers, 
that traditional way of giving extra status to a 
good essay. Though article- references still 
pack the footnotes, book-length Shakespeare 
studies show increasing reluctance to engage 
fully with any previous work that was not itself 
presented in that form: thus pushing future 


ity Play tradition. Thus described, all this 
sounds like small change; yet, us Dcsscn 
almost apologetically explores it, one’s ability 
to “read" the open organization of 
Shakespearean drama is genuinely enhanced. 
Belter still, this is the kind of book that con- 
tinues in silent dialogue with subsequent read- 
ing: the simplistic nature of Ilarry Morris's 
effort in Last Things in Shakespenre to 
"ground" Shakespeare “inescapably’' on the 
Age of Faith, for example, is particularly 
shown up. And yet . . . all this could have been 
done in a third the length, given a change of 
convention in the pleasant paled park of mod- 
ern Shakespeare studies. 

The Park Regulations could be usefully 



A detail of one of Vittorio Zonca’s designs for machinery (in this case a mill to be turned by oxen on a treadmill). 
It is reproduced from a facsimile edition o/Zonca’s Novo Icalro di mnchinc cl edificli, edited by Carlo Poni 
(194pp. Milan: Polifilo. LI 20,000). The book was first printed in Padua in 1607, five years after Zonca’s 
premature death. Lillie is known ofZorica, though Giuseppe Lazara wrote in 1650 that he had been “a painter, 
a teacher of mathematics, a sculptor and the city foreman". His perspectives were not in themselves adequate 
guides for construction. Referring to a "machine for grinding powder", he writes. “This device is very beautiful 
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authors into seeking book-format even when 
some more economical form of publication 
might have served. In the brave days when a 
main contribution to Shakespeare Survey was 
still a shot heard round the Shakesperean 
world, for example, would. Alan C. Dessen's 
exploration of the neglected moral plays writ- 
ten and performed during Shakespeare's youth 
have been presented quite as here? The neces- 
sary ieisureliness of analytical technique did 
not in the past seep into everything. 

In many ways, Dessen’s quiet book is one of 
the better in this collection. He is surely right to 
argue that we have been undervaluing one 
strand in the dramatic traditions of late six- 
teenth-century England, and that this has b 
demonstrable relevance (which he studiously 
avoids overplaying) to Shakespeare’s work: it 
also corrects and complements facile notions of 
Shakespeare's relationship to the older Moral- 

Germalne Green Shakespeare. 144pp. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £9.95 (paperback, £2.95). 0 19 287539 6. 
Philip Brockbank (Editor); Players of Shakespeare: 
Essays in Shakespearean performance. 200pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. £12.50, 0 521 24428 5. 
Gcorglannn Ziegler (Editor)! Shakespeare Study 
Today. 200pp. AMS Press. $29.50. 0 404 62283 6. 
Philip C, McGulrer Speechless Dialect: Shake- 
speare's open silences. 224pp. University of Califor- 
nia Press. £18.75- 0 520 05373 7. 

Terry Eagieton: William Shakespeare. 128pp. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell. £12.50. 0 631 14553 2. 
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changed in other ways. too. A self-denying 
ordinance, for instance, might do no harm: did 
Terence Hawkes really need to publish one 
chapter of That Shakespeherian Rag simul- 
taneously as a separate essay in Patricia Parker 
and Geoffrey Hartman's Shakespeare and the 
Question of Theory] More generally, it has to 
be realized that the eminence of eminent 
Shakespeare persons no longer means r as In 
early days it virtually did - that anything they 
have to say will be automatically worth a book: 
there have been so very many professors, and 
so many polite reviews. “While the picture 
given here is not, perhaps, new, still these are 
facts of which we cannot be too often re- 
minded; especially by a scholar of Professor 
X’s long experience and wise humanity". . . . 
Professor Philip Edwards's dutiful account 
(four sentences on The Phoenix and the Turtle ) 
of the whole of Shakespeare's work - why? 
who for? - earns that battered accolade; as 
must Paul A. Jorgensen, filling a gap in the 
Twayne English Authors series. Professor 
Jorgensen is a senior Board Member or 
Shakespeare Industries, and manifestly n high- 
. ly competent teacher; but here all that he really 
offers, in a book whose most arresting state- 
ment is it? General Editor's assertion that it is 
frequently witty. Is an unexceptionable set of 
alternatives (he 'discusses ten tragedies, one 
pci chapter) to the critical introductions 
already adequately prefacing most modem 
; texts of the plays. But done with a certain 
crispness. 

* * . ★ 

. It was natural to begin by questioning the 
habits of Ihe Shakespeare Park because it is the 
academics who art responsible for most of the 
1 , ‘current , congestion. But of course Shakespeare 
is neither unknown nor unloved in the world 
: beyond the palings. Richard Pilgrim’s elegant 
slipi paperback. You Precio\ts Winners All. xs a 


humbling reminder of this: a parish priest's 
distillatimi of years of reflection upon The Win- 
fir s Tale, completed only two days before his 
death. His dear, cleanly written monograph, 
not in the least churchy, hassomc fine clarifica- 
tory observations; hut is still perhaps best euin- 
menderi to those studying literature within a 
context of Christian belief - outside which his 
analogies with The Cocktail Party, for inst- 
ance, nuiy not work quite as lie intended. The 
wider world of reasonably educated people, 
with some curiosity about Shakespeare but nn 
training in Eng Lit. is also, presumably, the 
market at which Germaine Greer’s small book 
is sighted. Savage attempts to destroy her 
chances in that market have been made by 
certain reviewers, in a style of bullying con- 
tempt that begs for refutation. But ulas her 
book is scattered with occasional mis-state- 
ments and ill-judged formulations; she has, 
one feels, been let down by her General Edi- 
tor. None the less, in the three months 1 have 
had a copy, it has several times hcen picked up 
by just the sort of people for whom it was 
intended, and in each case has hooked them: 
random dips quickly turning into settled read- 
ing. These are people for whom, sad as it may 
seem to scholars, it cannot conceivably ever 
matter that Dr Greer wrongly supposes, lor 
example, that the “Wooden Q"s only had short 
.summer seasons. What does matter to them, 
for it increases not only their enjoyment of the 
plays but their ability to think more dearly 
about (hnt enjoyment, is to understand why it 
makes sense to include Shakespenre in n series 
on English "thinkers”, despite -almost indeed 
because of - the fact that there is hiirtlly a topic 
on which we nrc really sure of his opinions. 
Greer does this job. for this audience, rather 
well: her Shakespeare would not have been 
wholly bewildered by “Oxford" linguistic phi- 
losophy. Let us hope her book survives into a 
revised second edition. 

Though edited by an academic. Players uf 
Shakespeare also comes from, and speaks to, a 
more thnn merely academic world. Twelve 
Royal Shakespeare Company actors report 
their experience of working on a role for the 
company: collectively, under Philip Brock- 
bank's tactful editorship, they offer n book 
which makes splendid recreational reading, 
while at the same time proriding a brilliant 
insight into ihe business of acting, an important 
record For theatre historians, and a great deal 
of food for further thought about Shakespeare. 
A book certain to breed imitations: flee from 
the froth to come. 


The books remaining foil roughly info two 
groups: those contented with the present state 
of affairs in the Shakespeare Park, and the 
discontented.- .. 

Let the malcontents - the first a very mild 
one - come first. Though one respects the mo- 
tives of piety behind it, Shakespeare Study To- 
day, edited by Georgianna Ziegler, is a classic 
instance of one kind of traditional academic 
publication with which it has perhaps now be- 
come irresponsible to harass overstretched 
book-buyers. It is a rather miscellaneous col- 
lector! of lectures, given to celebrate the fiftieth 
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anniversary of the Furness Memorial Library, 
mul assembled under (his faintly ciUcli]>cnny 
heading. None disgraced llteir occasion, hut 
surely the more valuable of them - n review for 
laymen by Fredson Bowers of the modern stale 
of his art, Stephen Urkmvitz beginning to play 
Lear-like games with Hamlet - would have 
been of more use if made available in journals? 
Only the paper by Jean E. Howard undertakes 
directly the kind of ruttirc-eonscious stock- 
taking the title leads one to expect. She pleads 
for academic Shakespearean s to overcome their 
streak of panicky conservatism, and allow the 
insights of the new critical theorists some place 
in their ways of thinking. But inevitably .that is 
already happening; and would happen faster 
were it not for the blustering lone of some 
publicists of the new ideas. 

What, ufter all. is this wnuld-bc grand critic- 
al battle ail about? In its own day. the coming 
of “close reading" made a far more revolution- 
ary break with the then ruling critical tradition, 
thnn docs the neo-scholastic excitement about 
n handful of epistemological truisms that sccins 
tu constitute the greater part of today's fer- 
ment. Even so. New Criticism soon contented- 
ly joined hands with (lie histiiricaPMographical 
approach it bad seemed to. supplant. The fact is 
that well-written critical work reflecting aware- 
ness of recent litcrary-thcorctical preoccupa- 
tions. if concerned with Shakespeare (who as 
usual seems mostly to have anticipated the new 
insights nnyway}. could be read by persons 
unaware of the new theoretical (lurry without it 
ever occurring to them that they were up 
agninst some sort of critical New School. A 
case in point is Philip C. McGuire's engaging 
ISO-pngc exploration of Shakespeare's use of 
“open" silences: two-thirds of which could in- 
deed be rend with pleasure by anyone at any 
level who hits ever responded to any of the 
plays. In the English-speaking world structur- 
alism tends in practice to be quite compatible 
with New Criticism, and deconstruction with 
Empson, though carrying the debate further. 
What does not help to do this, is the over- 
wordy style . ns i f clumsily I ranslated from some 
central European language, that many proudly 
adopt as n badge of critical progressiveness. 
Too often, they then either drown in their own' 
proceduralism, nnd say nothing at all; or else 
make a normal critical observation in tin abnor- 
mnlly.difflcult way; there are specimens of both 
in Shakespeare and the Question of Theory, 
together with more interesting essays, includ- 
ing some that seem completely conventional: 
Terry Eagleton, hailing the book on its back 
'cover as a definitive break with the pieties of 
"humanist'^ criticism (good to see 
nailed as a word of shame), is mistaken. It is a 
•useful showcase, although despite Patricia Par- . 
ker’s introductory survey, and a tidy division 
into four sections - "Language, rhetoric, de- 
construction”, “The Woman’s Part", “Politics, 
economics, history”, “The Question of Ham- 
let”. - it still .seemed difficult to bring this 
.variegated collection into any dear focus. 

Eaglelon’s own volume; a contribution to his 
Rereading Literature series, is equally difficult 
to bring into focus, if for other reasons. To half 
. of his world, he is a brilliantly original thinker; 
on'«? hears of queues and waiting-lists for this 
' volume In university bookshops. Tp the other 
; ' half he isAhat familiar figure, the ex-Catholic. 
trying tb become Pope of his qwp. religion'. 

' Reviewing thus becomes Impossible; whatever 
onifc says 'is reinterpreted by both parties, as 
<i evidence of ad herence toopeof these factions, 

• . and ’his! book gives both ’parties grounds * for 
’ tlieii 1 Opinions. If you have been content wjlh 
j that clpse-ahalyllcal tradition of;, Shakespeare 
l criticism which,i;onslsls of producing endless 
bf llliant paradoxes and ironies out of the texts, 

; but wlshj tliis tr^diUon tdbe. continued in a 
;• nfrfe Siyiisft ftiodem dress, ^agleton; fcypur 
I man? The minority bf us>ho : be^n(p find that 
; technique as wearing as the inethunlcal logic- 
i chopping humour of Shakespeare’s iihijef- 
' graduate contemporaries can .scarcely edm- 
; plain; Belier. if yqii'warit! a critic whoso interest 
iii ideas has helped him cjevelbpla gift for sppi- 
tihg’andTollo'jyijig-ihrough latent strategies in, 
••• ShakcSjf^are , s pia^,. EBgleibn is again- jouf 
mfem is unaUracli^e is mostly Jhb feeling 


"sum up Shakespeare'' in h hundred small 
pages can still find space to tell us that “Like 
Muchelli, the bourgeoisie will become entang- 
led in its own excess, giving birth to its own 
gravedigger (the working class), dissolving 
away that obstacle to historical development 
which is itself, and dying of its own too much", 
then he loses the reader’s confidence twice 
over. In tlic first place, he shows that his whole 
mind is not on Iris alleged object; and in the 
second, a man who can believe that , after the 
history of the past seventy years, will surely 
believe anything. Similarly, though we see 
what is meant when on page one we learn that 
Shnkespenre is “deeply embarrassed" by the 
clash between his political ideology and an 
epistemology implicit for him in the very act of 
writing, we see. also, that the essential point 
here could have been put in half-a-dozen ways, 
of which the one chosen is going to offer the 
greatest opportunities for condescension. 
(Which duly follows: “marriage . . .a solution 
to sexual and political dilemmas so ludicrously 
implausible that even Shakespeare himself 
seems to have had difficulty in believing it”.) 
All n great pity, in a work which otherwise 
shows very well how present-day theoretical 
interests can have practical critical applica- 
tions. 

Terence Hawkes works deliberately to en- 
tertain, as his original plan to call his hook 
“Eminent Shakespcareans" confirms: the 
nspirntion to Lytton Strachey's satirical stance 
showing on every page. Sometimes, though, he 
gets it beautifully right: his convincing demon- 
stration that Dover Wilson's intense preoc- 
cupation with Hamlet was, of all things, a 
surrogate response to a fear of Bolshevism is 
particularly well done. Unfortunately he has 
mastered the professorial snigger too, as 
when without any very noticeable connection 
with the subject of the chapter in which it 
appears, lie drags in the fall of the Elizabethan 
Maid of Honour breathlessly rogered into 
pregnancy by “Swisser-S waiter" (sweet Sir 
Walter Raleigh): “a perfect instance of how, 
under the pressure of ‘making’, any language 
proves capable of disintegration". He went all 
the way to Stratford, orwasit Tokyo or Siena, 
to say that. 

The eminent Shakespcareans dealt with in 
this sequence of revised guest-lectures are 
Shakespeare himself, A . C. Bradley, Professor 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Dover Wilson. The aim 
is to clear a way for a cultural revolution in 
English studies in Britain, which will, cease 
trying to confront the young with “great" 
works of literature, (the quotation marks are 


Hawkes's own) that can actually claim no 
intrinsic existence-in-themselves, and empha- 
size, instead, the way those works were 
generated and subsequently "processed" as 
part of a continuous struggle for national 
cultural meaning. (No provision in this pro- 
gramme for trying also to show how it might be 
that Shakespeare, even in translation, can still 
move and fascinate readers and audiences the 
world over, even in countries culturally nnd 
politically hostile to Britain, where his great- 
ness has to make its own way relatively 
unaided.) What Hawkes is advocating is the 
near-total abandonment of English-literature 
teaching. For how long, does he think, would 
the young continue to be interested in his tales 
of the hyping of works that now turn out never 
to have had any objective or intrinsic value? 
Why not study the history of dress fashions 
instead? 

Asides suggest, however, that these are 
indoor fireworks, their detonations rather 
meant to startle the family, than to break the 
parlour windows: the theoretical subjectivism 
of Hawkes's assertions about the nature of 
literature is indeed so extreme and so unqual- 
ified ns to be in practice meaningless. So it is 
snfe to enjoy the performance, which is never 
less than what is called spirited, and at times 
genuinely helpful in showing how to restate, 
and sometimes clarify, old problems with new 
concepts. 

Chapter One strikes twice, trying to make 
us all feel guilty about the damage the 
Shakespeare trade has done to Stratford-upon- 
Avon (which is minimal), and obscurely guilt- 
ier still about William Salt Brassington.'thfi 
villain of The Dillen (the recently published 
memoir of Stratford working-class life at the 
beginning of this century). Brassington was 
an early official of the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre, writer on Picturesque Warwickshire, 
and a rent-squeezing cottage landlord. To 
Hawkes (a keen Welsh salmon-fisherman) this 
of course suggests Shakespeare: another Strat- 
ford burgher-capitalist who poeticized a bit 
and was interested in plays. So he may have 
also ground the faces of the poor like Brassing- 
ton, or if he didn't he must have thought about 
it - which gives a quite new slant on Caliban 
and the Tempest ... and thus are poor bards 
demythologized. For demythologizing critics - 
in this case Bradley - the technique is a little 
different. You link his excessive interest in 
Ophelia to his guessed-at hombsexuality, you 
.heavily ‘emphasize the less successful side of 
his criticism, and you demonstrate (Well and 
interestingly) the limitations of the equipment 
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Loose Connections 

•I was either going mad or becoming 
a schoolmaster when I woke with the question 
Distinguish between Fred Karno's Army 
and Alexander's Ragtime Band put fiercely to me 
by a voice that sounded like conscience dreaming 

of an exemp|ary, excessive scruple. Perhaps 
my addiction to crosswords, wordplay, 
arcana .... This afternoon, an ellipsis 
betweert one morning and r another; 

‘ . 5 feel the nineteenth-century amplitude 

and lassitude of Brewer's Phrase and Fable, 

;not that that helped, and as I drift off to sleep . 

. 1 see your kicked^off plimsolls’ 1 tonguels are iolling 
, like. dogs’, beached on a dry stretch of the lawn ■ . ' . . 

. beyorid .the splasii-range o.f the paddling-pool, :i . 

..the lawn itself sprouting a white five o'clock V 
• shadow of daisies . -,'i: ; Yet it is .young;, younger 1 _ 

; ' • : . !; : .and greener 1 daily; and the daisies are’ white . • . • 

* . .. horses foaming towards an .unfamiliar . /. 1 . : ;■ ' 

; w- -'.V , welcoming shore; where .ypu stnndjike.Nlauslkan ^ ^ . !' 

' V ! w ^P' dres ? e d^ him,nb question^ 1 . . t , ' 

; • * )[ ^ .biifTelljng rpthpr, ^at to escape themj' .' ‘ • ; ! •• 

■ : ] '' ■ ! 1' ;; : h®: W ; §9.i'pn ; the paface^ walt'x;j l , lS; ; i ■%};. ^ri : V ;j, \ 
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with which he had to struggle with what 
know to be the central issues of texluaUn 
What you do not do (any more than you hii' 
give credit to Dover Wilson for the meritsoffo 
work) is show any recognition of the intellec- 
tual achievement represented by Bradley, 
formulation of his theory of Shakespeare^ 
tragedy: though over thirty years ago lhtsw« 
the only part of Bradley's book my m 
teachers seriously bothered us with. Bst 
Hawkes does not want the past to have b 
too intelligent, and repeatedly underestimate, 
others' notions in order that he may bring hH 
own the more excitingly to the rescue. Tim, 
Raleigh and Dover Wilson interest himonl) 
for the openness with which they and etbtrs 
encouraged the growth of English liman 
studies - not least of Shakespeare - foi 
Establishment political reasons: to foster social 
cohesion, national self-awareness and cuhoid 
imperialism. And so they did; but in a diffuse 
way we have always known it (see, fw 
instance, the account of Septimus's educalioa 
in Mrs Dalloway), nnd what wc know *e 
correct our compasses for. 

The nir of somewhat dramatic revelation 
with which Hawkes explains (or is it explains 
away?) the rise of “English" as fostered byu 
alliance between a frightened Little-England 
ism and Anglo-Saxon imperialism- “a childof 
Empire's decline by America out of Russia" 
thus rather misses fire. His explanation ata 
seems a bit parochial. The rise of European 
nationalism, after all, fostered the local stud) 
of all the European literatures, with evtn 
nation finding its hero author. If Hawkes hid 
looked n little at some of these parallel 
movements, That Shakespeherlan Rag would B 
have benefited. As it is, it raises imports f 
issues in a manner witty but too often be 
littling, and ruthlessly cutting corners in ift 
estimates and summaries behind the camou- 
flage of a high tone and a great deal of genuine 
knowledge. Fine in the cut and thrust of 
conversation; but somehow less admirable oo 
paper. 

★ * ★ 

And so for the remaining non-discontenteds. 
interestingly dissimilar. 

Kent van den Berg's Playhouse and Cow* 
seems oddly difficult to put to any use. 
concerned to explore "the ways in 
relationships of play and reality tasi*®* 
[Elizabethan] theater and within [Snakesiw 
ret»n] dramatic fiction define the relatwnwf 
of the theatrical event as a whole tottew* 
outside", and he does that. But his pe J 
sound observations stand on the pafif . 
pnrked cars. Richard A. Levin, we »® 
won a Distinguished Teaching Award, ew “ 
possible that this may have something 
with the over-tnlkiness of his book, 
concerned with exploring the < 

dimension of Shakespearean comedy. • 

plement, not to refute, the M ngB 
view of these plays. It is necessary as 
him to bear in mind all the time t \ . 
when he has not explicitly said so, he 
with other scholars; forget this, anal 
easy to lose one's sense of direction. ■ 

Of James Bulman’s The 
Shdkespearean Tragedy it .seems o y ^ 
sary to say that it is a very good sudjk - j 
well handled. It explores the (J®* ^ 
conventions of the various conap ■ ^ ^ 
available to Shakespeare, and the w y . 

mixed and probed those, concep ■ 
pair with Alan-C. Dessen ! s bo J .L^Noot 
illuminates even plays it does -J 

the less, one might bet that of . .^v 
volumes it will be Anthony . ^ d 

Shakespeare’s Dramatic . Struc u ' : ^ 

fifteen years’ tirrie will be felt to 
to change the map of Shakespeare st , 

:■ ; work of art tends to have a t^ofoW 
static "architectural" form 'Lii#* 

• onPler)an(ladynomicfornvltn ew u|l# v 
through the legs). From R- M 

A last air Fowler and 
.contemporaries, with .-talk 


diptyclisandcentraU^rningpo • of ^ 

b«n exploring - 

pier and their proportions; , Brenn 


. beginning to decode the C 
Shakespearean dynamic sW. u] j. tie tW: 
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The invention of Australia 


Ne il Corcoran 

A, D. HOPE 
Selected Poems 

JJ9pp. Carcanet. Paperback, £3.95. 

0856356409 
I.ES A. MURRAY 
Selected Poems 

151 pp. Carcanet. Paperback, £3.95. 

0856356670 

The reserved, dignified initials and the demotic 
diminutive themselves tell part of the story; to 
read A. D. Hope and Les A. Murray, poets of 
different Australian generations, in tandem is 
to be aware of the contrasting forms which the 
reaction to a colonial heritage may take. Hope 
is imperious, disdainful, prejudiced, autocra- 
tic, satiric and erotic. His mythologies are the 
traditional European classical and biblical 
ones. He never wavers in his allegiance to the 
conventional metres and verse forms of Eng- 
lish poetry: Yeats, Byron, Pope, Donne nnd 
Herrick are clearly, sometimes explicitly, ex- 
emplars, and he is as scathing as Yeats was 
about free verse, that “dreary shuffle", as he 
calls it in an essay. Murray is local and demo- 
cratic, humanly empathetic, socially and geo- 
graphically specific, agricultural nnd indus- 
trial. His mythologies are indigenous and 
provisional, a matter of personal history, fam- 
ily lore (the Scottish legend of "the drinking 
Murrays”), the pioneer tales and toll tales of 
the outback: all constitute what he has de- 
scribed, ambitiously, as the attempt to “pos- 
sess the land imaginatively in very much the 
Aboriginal way". He writes predominantly in 
large, open, exploratory forms and sequences, 
combatively uncluttered by allusions to “Eng- 
lish poetry": “a major in English made one a 
minor Englishman", he says of an Australian 
university education in one poem; and else- 
where, "I don’t think Nature speaks English". 
Hope’s great effort is to yoke himself - by as 
much violence as It takes - to “literature"; 
Murray’s, to divorce himself. Their respective 
msponses to the parent poetry and the origi- 
nating civilization could be compared to those 
of Derek Walcott and Edward Kamau Brath- 


waite in another post-colonial context. 

Hope's obedience, however, is always self- 
scrutinizing and fully aware of its oblique, 
“outsider" status. In the early, well-known and 
controversial "Australia”, the country is 
savagely rebuked as an “Arabian desert of the 
human mind", but Hope nevertheless expects 
to discover there “some spirit which escapes / 
The learned doubt, the chatter of cultured apes 
/ Which is called civilization over there". And 
the splendidly handled fiction of "Man Friday" 
may be regarded. I suppose, as Hope’s guilty 
myth of the European treatment of the Ab- 
origine: Friday, returned to England with 
Crusoe, must “labour to invent his nakedness” 
on this new “Cannibal Island" which “ate his 
past away". In a plangently mysterious conclu- 
sion, Friday strips himself naked and drowns 
himself, suffering extremes of deprivation, 
homesickness and loss. (The poem makes an 
interesting companion-piece for Elizabeth 
Bishop's “Crusoe in England".) 

Nevertheless, the old civilization and the 
old literature remain immensely seductive. 
Perhaps only a poet intent on defining a diffi- 
cult relationship could allow himself to be so 
unembarrassed by the powerful ghosts of the 
literary past that stalk through Hope’s work. 
The willed confidence veers close to pastiche; 
and in attempting so frequently to rise to his 
occasion in his always sonorous iambics, Hope 
sometimes seems merely to be putting on airs 
(the hyperbolicaliy inflated “Soledndes of the 
Sun and Moon" in the present selection is a 
notable case in point). And when, in “A Letter 
from Rome", the relationship between 
Australia (“those dim regions / Where Dante 
planted Hell's Back Door") and the old world 
(Rome as “the fans et origo of Western Man") 
is debated, Hope's intendcdly Dyronic ottava 
rima takes on a prim, schoolmasterly, over- 
explanatory earnestness. It is, frankly, difficult 
to credit his encounter with the numen at Nemi 
in the poem: when Hope pours a libation of 
wine on the sacred lake, the new world seems 
not so much to be making an enquiry of the old 
as genuflecting abjectly before its fetishlzed 
Image. To counterbalance this portentously 
strained mystical moment, this selection, made 
by Ruth Morse, could perhaps have given us a 


Lessons of pain and light 


Tim Doole y 

nances horovitz 
Collected Poems 

128pp. Newcastle uponTyne: Bloodaxe. 

W2.95 (paperback, £4.95). 
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Frances Horovitz, who died in 1983i aged 
®riy-five, inspired widespread affection and 
admiration first as a gifted broadcaster and 
performer of poetry and later for the quiet, 
*)ow!y ripening achievement of her own wrir 
hng- Her Collected Poems , edited by Roger 
Garfitt, reprints almost all her published work 
and adds uncollected poems from throughout 
ner career, and the poems and fragments she 
^IJ^Ppaed in the final year of her life. 

-i? 16 ? rst section of her Collected Poems, 
The High Tower”, contains the poems Horo- 
«|z produced when she began to write, In the 
nudrWfiOs.. Formally innocent, sometimes 
^Wewly casual in . their organization, they 
wokei legend and landscape; passion and 
“fpsm.irt a rather imprecise way but with an, 
rgency Hud undefined seqse of danger which 
them already quite individual. She treats 
tensions, exultations arid disappointments 
»Xuajjty frankly, and is a sharp observer of 
w natural world; but the special quality of her 
f* 8t ^ 8 8ta S e is its presentation of women 
ana men aj characters in a timeless drama: 

80te ray loVe a hawk hooded 
“ dark under the arch . . , ' 

^railWihd hurries the brown leaves ... 

kifck a, beacon lo. his eyes 

bJrtw L 8 Tiove'to. Gloucestershire and the 
^S^f. chUdln' the eddy l?70s,- Frances 
lost a dertain feral quality 
sre “Veldpini creater ri«nrh ! «nH mntfol.' 


little inure of Hope’s successful visionary 
poetry - the very ambitious “Vivstldi, Bird ami 
Angel", for instance. 

What the volume dues testify to again is that 
Hope’s greatest theme is the orotic. His im- 
agination works best when it plays, morosely 
or luhriciously, in the bedroom, and particul- 
arly when it is entangled in qunsi-Jucohcan 
obsessions about sexuality and death, as it is, 
for instance, in “X-Ray Photograph”: 

These bones arc calm and beautiful; 

The flesh, like water, strains and clears 
To show the face my future wears 
Drowned lit the bottom of its pool. 

Then I nm full of rage nnd bliss, 

For in our nuked bed ! feel, 

Mate of your panting mouth us well. 

The death she ad lean toward your kiss; 

And I uni nind to have you here. 

Now, now, the instant shield of lust. 

Deep in your flesh my flesh to thrust 
Against a more tremendous fenr. 

That perhaps stays, like a lot of Hope’s work, 
just on the right side of die dangerously belated 
mid derivative (Donne, Webster, Eliot), hut it 
Ims its genuine frisson too, originating in the 
urgent imperatives of Hope's exacerbated sen- 
sitivity, the old Christian dualism heightened 
to n virtually Mitnichncnn degree. Although 
Hope has his glancing, momentary tender- 
nesses and levities, and his mtimntians of 
transcendence (“Time has an end whose end is 
not in time"), the almost despairingly violent 
energy of this seems to me his truest note. 
Indeed, his poems often convey, alarmingly, 
an energy of anger or vituperation or boredom 
or lust being held in check, with difficulty, by 
elaborate formal artifice. 

Like Wallace Stevens, Hope began pub- 
lishing late in his life - at the age of forty-eight, 
in 1955; and this is probably the main reason 
for the lack of the usual sense of “develop- 
ment” in this Selected. However, the recent 
nostalgic evocations of his Tasmanian child- 
hood are a surprise nnd a delight, and such a 
poem as “Hay Fever” has a new mellowness of 
tone, as it reads an old man's allegory from Us 
pastoral: 


preoccupation of her work at. this time. “I see 
how like you / I shall become”, she writes in 
"Elegy”, one of three poems commemorating 
her father’s death. One of her most remarkable 
poems, "Child in Cornwall", pictures her son’s 
“thrush warm skull” as a bridge between dead 
or dying generations and a liberating vision of 
the future: 

in his hands the dead walk timeless in the wind- 

ridden grass 

he has scattered their door-stones with flowers 
and pried out the mouse bones from the ancienL 

hearth 

his veins are consumed with light 
(hey llare out to the sun 

as he runs over the straight roads to the space of the 

sea 

through his mother's green ring he calls home the 

tide 

he has answered the stones 
Ancient religious sites and archaeological re- 
lics provide starting-points for several of Horo- 
vitz's poems - "stones and the sieved dust" or 
"syllables snatched by wind” offering n focus 
for the continuing .dialogue between evidence 
of decay and a persistent spirit of delight. In 
"Quanterness, Orkney 3500 , bC", "wind- 
scoured bones / .heaped hugger-mugger in the 
corbelled dark” of a chnmel-house are con- 
trasted with young lovers who "lie breast to 
breast / sedding the brief sun into their flesh". 

The awareness of mortality which runs 
through Hotoviti's poetry give on added 
poignancy to he* later poems; where death 
seems “inevitable, unstrange". "Letter to my 
son” and "For Adam; nearly twelve" are 
poems of. such raw and necessary directness 
that the reader feels almost an intruder a 
private 1 grief. > "Flowers”', "Raih-Birdos- 
wald" and "Evening”, patterns of Tight and- 
dark become emblematic of a struggle which 
was both spiritualaqd physical. A storm "more 


dark than light” leads her. to imagine herself 
“no more . . . than raindrops / glimmering in 
last light / on black ash buds / or night beasts in 
a winter field". "Thin as a swan's bone", she 
waits "for lessons of pain and light” welcoming 
"the good dark of this room". 

Peter Levi has written that Frances Horo- 
vitz’s work approaches greatness. A rider 
needs to be added that it often does so from 
some way off. Nevertheless Ihe compression, 
delicacy and seriousness of her-best poems re- 
veal a lyrical concentration that is ra re in recent 
poetry.' The last poem she wrote, “Orcop 
Haiku" - 

Garway Hill through rain 

- my September window pane 
glass beads Dung on glass 

- shows the luminous intensity she had begyn 
to be capable of. 

Derek Walcott and Edward Kamau Brath- 
waite are two! of the forty-five poets fom the 
Caribbean whose work is represented in the 
anthology Caribhean Poetry Now , selected nnd 
edited by Stewart Brown, published initially in 
1984 as an educational paperback, of which a 
revised edition has just appeared in hardback 
(119pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £6.95, 0 340 
39586 9). It is illustrated by Jennifer Northway 
and has a short foreword by Mcryyh Morris, 
with notes and brief biographies of the poets, 
who also include Louise Bennett, James Berry, 
Martin Carter, Linton Kwesl Johnson; fan 
McDonald, Dennis Scoti and Michael Smith. 

Hodder . and Stoughton have recently pub- 
lished, too, Twelve More Modern Scottish 
. Poets edited by Charles King and Iain Crichton 
Smith (176pp. £6.95; paperback, £3.^5. 0 340 
40363 2); Complementing 7W/ve Modern . 
Scottish Poets (1971) this anthology contains 
poems by G. S. Fraser, Maurice Lindsay, W. S, 
Graham, Burns Singer, Douglas Dunn and 
> seven others. 


It i* got id for ;t m;in when hu comes in the end of his 

course 

In the Icirn of his brain to he uhlc to romp like a hoy 

in the heap . . . 

To lie still in well -cover eil h:iy ... to drift into 

sleep. 

What is at first impressive in Les A. Murray 
is the sheer sweep of his descViptivcness: 
Australia’s atmospheres, weathers, agricul- 
ture, animals, industry, urban sprawl, large 
emptinesses and sudden congestions seem to 
be present almost exhaustively in these poems, 
elbowing and jostling together with fragments 
of anecdote, narrative and monologue. The 
convergences ami angularities of the rhapsodic 
structures are rapid, vertiginous and, some- 
times (to n non- Australian, in any case),- 
almost impenetrably opuque: l longed every so 
often for an explanatory footnote or two. The 
descriptiveness, however, always 1 serves the 
purposes of n human plot in which the entire 
texture of a particular people in a particular 
place is inferred from geography, agriculture, 
work and tale. The excellent “Fastness” 
articulates the process itself: 

hi-ynnif the exact words, f need 
the gestures with which they were said, 

(he hori/mis niul hill air that j>hn|«d them, 
the nd/e-facctcd timbers of the kitchen 
where they were repeated to the old people . . . 

I will only have history, lacking these, 
not the words ns they have to be 
spoken out, in such muments. 

Opposing, in its flux nnd indeterminacy, 
the static nnd orthodox configurations of 
“history", Murray's work presses a scries oF 
complex metaphoric meanings from ordinary, 
perhaps debased terms: “action”; “interest"; 
“equanimity''; “sprawl"; and, above nil, 
"justice". 

This conceptual resourcefulness ensures 
that description nnd evocation in Murray are 
always elements of n morality, signalling 
Auslralin as a constantly made, invented 
world; "The Georgic furrow lengthens”, he 
says, "in ever more intimate country". Wit- 
nessing this intimacy, proper names and place- 
names sigh as casually everywhere in his work 
as they do in Seamus Heaney, and the poems 
are immensely rich in their ability to convey a 
couutiy felt, as it were, along ihe arteries. 
Whnt vitiates some of them is the tendency to a 
certain cracker-barrel epigrammaticism (“the 
horror of time is, people don't snap out of it", 
for instance, and "good friends are blood 
relations that you choose") and too jokey a 
penchant for baffling titles. He also perhaps 
describes n deficiency in his own work when he 
celebrates as "equanimity" an "attention” in 
which “nothing is diminished by perspective”: 
things are increased, as well as diminished, by 
perspective. But these are minor reservations 
about a ppetry which has great integrity and 
verve: it is good tohave it made easily available 
in Britain. 


Joint winner of the 1 986 
Rose Mary Crawshay Prize 

The Daring Muse 

Augustan Poetry Reconsidered 

MARGARET ANNE DOODY 

A new and challenging account of the 
richness and complexity of Augustan 
. poetry which takes in abroad range of 
writers from the Restoration to the 
Regtmcy, from Rochester and Dryden 
: to Cowper and Crabbe, and shows 
the essential connections between 
them. 

c . . . ah important contribution to 
debate about the period. It js 
vigorously and readably argued, 
contains a wide range of analysis . . . 
and it uses a wide range of illustrations 
to good effect.' . 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 

J04pp. 0 521 25825 1 Hardcovers £27.50 net 
0 52 1 27723 X Paperback S8.95 net 
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Growing painfully 


Adam Mars- Jones 

fiUY VANDERHAF.U11E 
Man Descending 
227pp. 03711307186 
My Present Age 
239pp. 0 370 30719 4 
Bodlcy Head. £8.95 each . 

In Man Descending, a collection of Guy Van- 
derhaeghe's stories, and My Present Age, his 
first novel, the growing pains of a promising 
new Canadian writer enn be monitored with 
sonic clurity . 

The first piece in Man Descending is a rite* 
of-passage story; this type of literary product- 
ion, particularly in its subcutegory the discov- 
ery-of-evil story, has itself become n sort uf rite 
of passage for a writer, hi “The Watcher", the 
narrator, Charlie, is a sickly eleven-year-old 
spending (he summer with his grandmother in 
the country. His feckless Aunt Evelyn turns up 
unexpectedly with n new boyfriend, Thomp- 
son, who imagines -quite wrongly- (lint he can 
manipulate the old lady as easily as he can her 
daughter. 

What the story requires technically is the 
precise calibration of hindsight. If too little of 
the story is absorbed into nn adult perspective, 
it will seem laboured and faux-unif, but if the 
immaturity of the hero is too thoroughly trans- 
formed the story will lose its charge. 

Vandcrhacghc strikes the balance pretty 
well, though sometimes his Charlie is too cool 
to affect (he reader emotionally: “Adults could 
be immensely entertaining if you knew what Lo 
watch for." He also overloads his story by pro- 


viding two separate revelations of evil. The 
first of these is vivid and painful. Charlie teases 
Stanley the rooster, obscurely motivated to 
provoke the bird into action, so that he can 
retaliate. Slunley obliges with angry pecks. 
Charlie raps him on the beak, which fissures 
“like the nibof a fountain pen". Telling Stanley 
that he's done it now, that he's not going to be 
able to eat with a broken beak. Charlie wrings 
his neck. 

The second crisis of the story can’t compete 
in intensity. Thompson is beaten up on Char- 
lie's grandmother’s orders. He appeals to 
Charlie for support, and Charlie betrays him. 
This betrayal is accompanied by three editor- 
ializing paragraphs, and a rather tenuous link- 
ing sentence: “I thought of Stanley the rooster 
and how it had felt when the tendons separ- 
ated, the gristle parted and (he bones crunched 
under my twisting hands." 

In the other stories, endings are sometimes 
a problem; Vanderhaeghe shows his hand 
relatively late, and sometimes overplays it. 
“Going to Russia”, for instance, has seemed a 
wry fable of marital break-up, until the narra- 
tor’s four-year-old daughter is revealed to be 
profoundly retarded. The last sentence reads: 
“And whenever I look into her wise, calm eyes 
set like stones in their Asiatic folds, I sense the 
grnndeuT of Russia, the Infinite, colossal 
steppes sleeping there." This is not so much a 
twist as a derailment. 

Even the book's most successful story, 
“How The Story Ends”, suffers from a similar 
dislocation. An elderly man, Carl Tollefson, 
moves in with his niece, her boorish husband 
and her slow six-year-old son. The old man and 
the little boy are drawn to spend time together. 
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Isabel Fonseca 

RUSSELL BANKS 
: f Success Stories 

; 192pp. Hamish Hamilton. £10.95. 

' ; 0 24 M 19278 

x 

1 i j m Russell Banks's novel Continental Drift, pub- 

;| i ; ) y t lished in the UK last year {TLS, October 25, 

j ■ ] ; : i 1985) , traces the fate of two unsimilar families 

■ j . - one from Haiti and the other from New ‘ 

i\- J . [ . ■), Hampshire - as they travel lo Florida in search 

(, ‘V*.. of; the idea, of America. The newcomers' 

& innocent dreams ; of opportunity inevitably 

rf,; J- '■ . collapse Into nightmares of exploit- 

• "* atlon, Humiliation and death. Rude awaken- 

ings are also the subject of Success Stories 1 
d ."f ■ although, as befits the shorter form, the migra- 

rtirt v'j • tions tend to be closer to home - excursions 

| -'ll "• into family history, journeys of the heart." 

1 tt Success Stories is not a particularly coherent 

ft* collection - it has the makings of two books 

| (and one of them is a novel). Half of the dozen 

h stories are connected by way of Banks’s fiction- 
al al alter ego % who recurs as narrator, character, 

1 or implied audience. Each story reads like a 

chapter: we get the same street, the sarpe : 
•, Stude baker, the same job at the same depart- 
* ment store (Maas Bros), and the same girl - 

J . Eleanor- reappearing throughout. On© Is left 

i | ; fcith the feeling that this contiguity is essential 

W *—• to the success of tijesestoirles, which is a way of 
S’" .. saying that the novel is a happier form for 
J ; Banks. *i * • , ' ’ 

_ Two stories, framing the others, poignantly 
j describe , the some incident - n father’s atjan- 

[ . ( dotting of his family - first from the viewpoint 

of the twelve-year-old son, and then,, at the 
, end, from the fatKtr’SvIewpqinlyears lqtcr. In 
. the first, Earl -i although he fails to get; his 
( mother elected to the QUeen for apay Iclevi- 
sion show, which rewoidswomen whose“iuck 

I . j ' is so bad you fe el it’s somehow deserved” with. 

• Uving’-raornsuitesandwashin^ madhinei-suc- 
| . ceeds, He moves from bc(itgachild I ' , ‘help(ess,' 

dependent pu lied this mysterious way or Ihcjl 
by theobscitre ntterts and desires of adult s’ 1 , to 
It becorhing the main of the family, It Is satisfying 

j to meeiEnri again atlhccndof the book, as a 

[f grown man whose success is reaffirmed in his 

} . capacity to bo lundito jiLS lonely, old, alcoholic 

I . father. , . ' •• 

[ Tlie drab, forbidding, afthritic bleakness of 

New England owflsfopally reiires to tawdrier 
*>' territories, in F16tida/‘ih? frustration of ;those : 
goillg rio&fierk jri (ralftrs 


with the wheels removed. In either setting. 
Banks evokes a picture of shoddy, cruel, in- 
tolerant and corrupt America which recalls 
Sherwood Anderson and Sinclair Lewis. 
Banks’s stories, like Anderson’s, are essential- 
ly reformatory - moral fables which question 
the glorifying of rampant materialism (“The 
hero without money is just another man"). 
Banks may have inherited the concerns of 
Anderson and Lewis, but the mood is modern. 
His realistic descriptions have the Force of 
“epiphanic moments” - glimpses from which a 
whole world is known by extension, in the 
manner of Raymond Carver’s slivers of the 
same sort of life. 

The 'stories in which Banks most dramatical- 
ly reveals that American opportunity is more 
like murky opportunism, though, are not set in 
America, depart from strict realism and sug- 
gest other models. Set in South-East Asia, 
“The Fish” is a parable of faith and greed; and 
it is food for thought on the world’s diminishing 
natural resources. An enormous, inexplicable 
fish endures all human ugliness - corrupt of- 
ficials try to shoot it, bomb it, poison and profit 
from it, and; when they realize that their liveli- 
hood depends on it, they try; too late, to save 


Iffci 


Eventually Carl reads to Paul from Bible Tales 
for Children, until Paul tears ill the book in 
rage and terror, appalled by the impending 
sacrifice of Isaac. The story gathers real force 
when Carl tries to reconcile Paul to the slaught- 
ering of the pigs they have both come to like. 
Carl has momentary resonances of both God 
and Abraham, but the story settles for a melo- 
dramatic outburst from Paul, terrified again 
and convinced that God is hungry for the 
pigs' blood, as once for Isaac's. 

Already in the stories there are signs of Van- 
derhaeghe's trying to find a persona that will 
sustain a longer story, or more than one. Two 
stories, “Drummer” and “Cages”, are told by 
the same character, Billy Simpson, a troubled 
though good-natured adolescent; but a Can- 
adian Holden Caulfield is not a dynamic 
enough creation to animate a major piece of 
prose. 

The last two stories in the book share a nar- 
rator with the novel. He is Ed, a slothful fantas- 
ist busy not living up to his promise, busy also 
making his friends, and particularly his wife, 
regret having given him so many last chances. 

The veiled ambitiousness of Vander- 
haeghe’s project can be judged from the title 
of the last story, “Sam, Soren and Ed", where 
Sam is the hero of a western that Ed finds 
himself writing, almost by automatism, and 
Soren is Kierkegaard. The mentions of Kierke- 
gaard go well beyond name-dropping, but fall 
short of establishing Ed as an emblematic mod- 
ern man, whose very failures and evasions are 
instructive. The quotations from Kierkegaard 
which end Man Descending and give My 
Present Age one of its epigraphs are in any 
case so striking that they set any merely 


it. “The Gully" is the story of three unsavoury 
desperadoes, who, getting hip to the idea that 
violence can be extremely profitable, set them- 
selves up in business as an unlikely vigilance 
committee. But even as they rake in the pro- 
fits, there is a nostalgia for the life that has been 
lost (in all of Banks’s work, upward mobility 
has less to do with going somewhere than with 
leaving something - usually something bad, 
though sometimes sometliing precious - be- 
hind). Regret, it seems, is a necessary com- 
ponent of happiness. Both stories recall Garcia 
Mfirquez, particularly of the Erendira stories, 
not just because they are set in a Latin Amer- 
ican shanty town, but in the way Banks makes 
the perverse seem ordinary, and for the cameo 
appearances of generic local dignitaries, “the 
prime minister”, “soldiers and politicians" in 
general. , 

Banks makes little use of dialogue; rather he 
expounds the rootiessness and incongruities of 
his characters in long, expert sentences. At 
times he pontificates - as when he pauses, turns 
. to us, and explains the function of myths in 
modern life, and thus the importance of “learn- 
ing a little more usefully how to listen to the 
stories of others” - but he usually manages to 
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Roz Kaveney 

NEIL FERGUSON 

Bara of America 

152pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 1.187$ 1 ... fl 

There is time where things matter, and dead 
. time spent waiting foi;, buses or an engaged 
extension; Thera is also time whore things mat? 
ter, but hot very much. and of this' time Neil 
Fe rgusonisf the poet. His laid-back narrator Ip 
Bars of Att^erict} has mpral principles, phd We 
. ' ore pqriqdjWlly- temiqdbd of them* but they are 
: not important chough, lb wreck the goqdfe|*>: 
loyvshlp, yfrtb, almost complete strangers with . 
• which* in bars up and down the United States,'.; 
he fills m the spaces -iiiihis life.’ Real issues - 
racism, the drugs traffic 7 otopUp ip the com; 
versatjong apd pwidertts, that are ithe sniff of ' 
these Short, stpriesjn^t they ire in j! minor keyi, 

■' Real relatidpships h$yer quitehappen 1 either r > 

• : befn quip fidalpn ss fro qi J, gay v 1 o|ui|st, ^da 


middlebrow novel an impossible standard 

With Sam Waters, the cowboy hero of Etf. 
story. Vanderhaeghe is on firmer ground h 
what is essentially a comic novel. Sam'Wj 
have bellied up to the bar with Socrates a£i 
asked for a shot of that there hemlock (00 
pardner". Sam is a satisfying^ gross over- 
compensation for Ed’s inadequacies, but there 
is also a real frisson to the moment when&a 
meets a feeble alcoholic who turns out to bt 
Huck Finn after the Civil War lias finished^ 
him, routinely destroyed by history. 

The novel is structured by Ed’s search forhii 
ex-wife, Victoria, who has gone into hiding 
make crucial decisions about her life. Ed's 
search triggers memories of their life togeiher, 
of her gradual loss of faith in him, andofto 
acceptance of failure for himself. Va 
derhaeghe keeps the strands of action and 
flashback well knit, though it is mildly damp- 
ing to his story that Ed should be so slow iq 
guess the reason for Victoria's crisis (piq- 
uancy). 

Vanderhaeghe never quite gives up stnlinj 
a note of seriousness, but somehow it doesn't 
suit the material. Ed may have had a bred- 
down, even electro-convulsive therapy, ta 
these bleak facts don't square with the north 
jaunty tone, and the reader is likely simply to 
forget them. Ed actually ends the novel ini 
state of paranoid delusion, after another 
breakdown, but the reader is likely to edit ilin 
memory - as perhaps Vanderhaeghe should 
have in actuality - into a lively comic novels 
the tradition of My Life Closed Twice or Pop- 
ing Toni , with the reality principle there togire 
spice to the pleasure principle, and nor 
challenging it to a showdown. 


temper heaviness with hilarity, tocelebraielbi 
absurdity of upward mobility. Several stow 
fail, however, beenuse they are didactic. colt, 
or self-congratulatory. "Children's Slot) . 
which describes the defencelessness of parroa 
against a conspiracy of tiny terrorists - lbs 
monstrous children - is, according to the m 
jacket, an allegory of .the relationship beww 
citizens of the first and third worlds. IfWJ 
Banks’s intention, the contrived comment p 
much less effective than his co i m P 35 ^^ 
treatment of the Haitians in Continental tw- 
in Success Stories Banks fosters the** 
that, 6 n the whole, people get wh»l they ^ 
serve. “Life was hard and unequally so, 
just.” Gone is the determinism of 
Drift, in which, os the title suggests, qw® 
stronger thnn men shape their destinies- 
Banks is a gnostic; success is about namij 
benst. “Character is fate, which suggests i 
a man can know and to some degree con , 
character, he can know and to &ome - ■ v 
control his fate.” Life is thereto^* 
Among so many purded accounts of _i ® . 

in America, these stories are, though^ 
found than his recent novel, “a op 1 
for the vichyssoise”. 


rather less equivocal one from a drunken 
Apache woman; ; ■ , 

Ferguson's characters inhabit a bleak world; 
from which the bars in these stories are q refuge 
as well 0 $ a quintessence of the region in which 
they are situated. Often, too, Ferguson sets up 1 
a version of the pathetic fallacy, where the bar 
in which all dr part of the story occurs is. 

. custom-built for the mood. When the narrator 
... discusses with an imigri ■ English friend the 
.. wreckage of the latter’s life and marriage, it is 
in a bar cut out (>f the hulk of a liner and 
beached on the intersection of Eighth Street 
and Fiflh' Avenuej h.e finds jhe Knoxviile of 
Samucl Barber's cantata in the lines of quiet- 
beer-drinkers' in a pun-down tiineri The sense 
. of Atnerica we glean from these stories' is onC 
of q variety of environments, .alike, oply in the 
' ■ $en’sC they gjyC the narrator of being a long way 
' ■fr^ih hQm^. There: js an element her£ of.loot- 
; jng at the: natives and not takiilg them scrious- 
any feeling of superiority is cancelled 
ou , t by.^? P«. r ?i?tent awareness that to them he 


the victim alike of aggression and b«K 
this is in a tradition of British w j. ^ 1 
innocents abroad in the ^ ta * es ' f a ^ ! 
played for comedy so much as , . 
sense of disconnection. bbsiwW 

. ’ On the whole, the stories && \ 
this wistfulness is reflected in tn ^ ^ 1 
the plots. Stories like die °" c in ._«si! 
racist husband of the narrators * 
verbal comeuppance from a -P |a g fit ; 
make too emphatic a point q«* .^0 
mood which Ferguson has est ^^^ 
happiest When the actual definabiesi 
in gaps between descriptions b ® l wnit is» 

ments of overheard conversatio , . ^ $ 

anecdote pointless eXcept for,. 

cocktail of anomie and bitters. 

mnre often Hr..- 


cocktail 01 anomie 

narrator gets dnink* more. Pfre • - ^ 
drinking is something to ddto 
is also a way of keeping it 
the end of the book, one js. 
virtuosity with which Ferg^onKwp.^p 
Conceit go jpg; one U 1 grateful, ^ 
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Lightning and loss 


Jeanette Winterson 

j.CALIFORNIA COOPER 
A Piece of Mine | 

1 24pp. Women’s Press. £8.95 (paperback, 
£2.95). 

.0704328771 
BARBARA BURFORD 
The Threshing Floor 
2l0p. Sheba. Paperback, £4.95. 

0907179 487 

HELEN HUDSON 

Criminal Trespass 

254pp. Chatto and Windus. £9.95. 

0701139730 

MARY MONROE 

The Upper Room 

309pp. Allison and Busby. £9.95. 

083031645 6 

GRACE NICHOLS 

Whole of a Morning Sky 

156pp. Virago. £9.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

086068 774 0 


The other day I heard, yet again, someone 
making the familiar complaint that there are no 
new stories. Maybe not, but there are plenty of 
ways of telling the old ones; ways so surprising 
that even though you may anticipate every 
line, you are still bolt upright in your chair. It is 
language, not plot, that makes a novel satis- 
fying; as Robert Graves said, “Start from light- 
ning, leave the rest to chance”. 

The books reviewed here are by black 
women. They have different backgrounds, 
ideas and styles; what binds them together and 
marks them out from many contemporary 
white writers is their imaginative use of lan- 
guage, the lightning on the page. 

J. California Cooper (so called because 
someone compared her work to Tennessee 
Williams’s) has produced a collection of stories 
in which the connecting thread is the ordinary 
lives and hopes of black women and their men 
in the small-town southern states of America - 
people trying to get by, struggling with pov- 
erty, jealousy and prejudice; women breaking 
out and making something of themselves. 
These are familiar areas lo anyone not pro- 
tected by class or wealth or colour, but Cooper 
knows how to make her readers think and feel 
» if they were new; she restores dignity and 
Importance to the everyday. 

. Cooper's sentences brim with life (“always 
toaght he had a mouth full of 'gimme' and a 
“ad full of ‘reach’” and “ain’t no sense healin' 
rwnd the bush with the fellow who planted it” 
w® typical). In her hands language refuses to 
P® »el [-conscious, drab or deliberately shock- 
She has great control of her vivid tones and 
•hilc the characters are all different, the narra- 
“f® voice running through the book is the 
a continuity that improves each story 
gives the whole the depth of a novel. 

The novella and six short stories collected in 
Threshing Floor by Barbara Burford are 
tougher in their approach. The novella (from 
which the collection takes its name) concerns 
•he death of a well-known poet and the slow 
rc tom to normality and happiness of her lover,' 
■Jwsblower. The glassblowing sections are in 
to®mselves fascinating, and the sense of 
reparation and loss that Burford achieves is 
extremely Powerful - it is unfortunate, though, 
Jtolsome pf the power gets lost through having 
sustain unnecessary characters. I’d rather 
had concentrated all the considerable 
ighl she can muster On her central theme in 
its awfulness. 

^Tjie oth^r stories here are less demanding, 
tutey carry an equal conviction, using words 
nw»°ui rprete ™ * or ex P er iences outside our 
We pqs$ with ease from a woman who has 
; j.. v ® &ffalr with a valley to. the murderous 
' w ho has ‘spine surprises for lonely 

f J °h the Underground, It isn’t easy to 
' w ima kos, made persistent by a 

^^jn^vjdiwlstyle... 

J m - - I?' 8 Trespass Is a novel 

f Ji'^oded passion, concentrating on the 
l^dnht he Ra n nep , from the child's 
’ J 01I M ih Ijfc sweating fields of Alabama, 

1 i WWm > marriages, foiir children, severe- 


prose is its variety; sometimes Formal, at others 
drawn from the dialect and speech rhythms of 
the black communities, always controlled. Cri- 
minal Trespass is a strong story that will arouse 
complicated emotions in the reader. There can 
be no sympathy for the white man and his 
sadism, while the black man's brutality to his 
women, however disgusting, is shown to come 
out of a chain of oppression. He’s beaten, he 
beats in turn, but the woman has nothing to 
beat except the wall. The novel doesn't draw 
conclusions, but it has an overwhelming way of 
presenting the evidence. 

Hudson has a deft hand and can catch the 
liveliness of her characters; if the test of a 
novelist's language is to create a world as solid 
as our own, she succeeds. She also delivers an 
Algonquin-style appraisal of The Catcher in the 
Rye: “She wasn’t really interested in those rich 
white boys and their fancy school." 

Another American, Mary Monroe, has 
given us a novel with more violence than 
Rocky and Rambo combined. Set in the shanty 
towns of Florida, The Upper Room concerns 
the fortunes of Mama Ruby, 200lbs when the 
novel opens, 4001bs when she dies. Despite 
shooting, strangling or coshing anyone she 
doesn’t like, this mania has a soft spot for little 
girls and eventually steals one from her best 
friend and moves town in the middle of the 
night, only to take up her homicidal activities 
elsewhere. In fairness, she does believe that 
she is waging a one-woman war against “that 
low-down funky black-dog Satan”, and wears a 
switchblade next to her crucifix. There is 
nothing polite or restrained about Monroe's 
prose; it's big-mouth rap. which depends for 
much of its effectiveness on dialogue. She is at 
her best in the sharp exchanges between Mama 
Ruby and her cronies or letting us in on back- 
chat in a bar. 

The problem with the novel is that its vivid, 
acrobatic language isn’t used to develop char- 
acter. Perhaps Mama Ruby is too gargantuan 
to start with to be developed any further, but 
the child she steals, Mo'reen, is someone who 
asks to be properly explored. She grows up 
curiously static, forever in Mama Ruby’s sha- 
dow, without any solidity of her own. Larger- 
than-life characters demand a counterpoint; 
Mama Ruby’s antics become wearisome with- 
out something other to give them a setting. 
Towards the end of the novel, Mo’reen's real 
mother discovers her, and here there is poten- 
tial for different emotions and a chance for 
Mo’reen to turn into her own woman. Monroe 
dodges the human Implications of her denoue- 
ment and opts for a spaghetti-western con- 
frontation between the two mothers, which 
ends, not surprisingly enough, with Othella 
being murdered and dumped in the swamp 
along with the earlier gaggle of tax inspectors 
and other miscreants. 

Grace Nichols is a popular poet; her collec- 
tion 1 Is a long memoried woman won the 1983 
Commonwealth Poetry Prize and her poetic 
sense is strong in her first novel, Whole of a 
Morning Sky. Each chapter is preceded by a 
poetical passage concerned not so much with 
information as with feeling. These passages 
help to create the atmosphere of the book, an 
atmosphere heavy with the smell of salt water 
and rich cooking. Nichols’s prose flits from one 
impression to another, building a picture of life 
in a small village in what was British Guiana, 
and, later, life in the turbulence of George- 
town. She has the discipline of a poet; there are 
no wasted words dr excessive descriptions, but 
a sure sense of what is sufficient. 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice . 

TLS April 26 1985 
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Nichols is good at picking out the differences | Please send me a year’s subscription to The Times Literary Supplement d I u s I 

at matter between country and city life; the ■ my free copy of The New Oxford Companion to English Literature. h 
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Wriiniite happiness. Hudson is 
Pulsed in the United 
: hpf?. Th?grpat, jpyp(her 
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Derek Beales 

ALVISKZORZI 

Venezia Ausli'lacn 1798-1866 
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In the eighteenth century Venice already owed 
much of its prosperity to its past, which 
attracted a stream of tourists who were regaled 
with every possible distraction. Today the city 
lias been reduced, as Alvise Zorzi puts it, to a 
state of turislizzaz lorn 1 tortile: in the nineteenth 
century this stage had not yet hcen reached, 
but it was then that, first nmong non-classical 
cities, its stones began to be worshipped and 
their preservation demanded. Signor Zorzi, 
one of the lenders of the contemporary move- 
ment to save Venice, naturally salutes the 
efforts made after 1814 by the Austrian emper- 
ors personally und by their ministers, with the 
aid of Cniiivvn. to recover and reinstate, so far 
ns possible, the art -treasures looted and 
damaged during the French occupation. They 
restored the horses to St Mark's and the 
shattered lion to the top of the column in the 
Pinzzeiln. Sonic destruction continued. es< 
pcciidly as noble families abandoned their 
palazzi\ but losses, such as the removal of the 
iconostasis of St Mark's for the sake of 
liturgical uniformity, were prevented. 

The Austrians first occupied Venice from 
1798 to 1806. Their return in 1814, after the 
depredations of Napoleonic rule and the 
hardships of the final siege, was enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed. But the early years of the 
Restoration brought further economic troubles. 
The Austrian penal code was harsh, prescrib- 
ing flogging for numerous offences. The secret 
police was usually controlled by foreigners, 
and the government was obsessed by the fear 
of revolutionary conspiracies. Censorship was 
strict: no one might read Machiavelli, much 
contemporary French writing was banned and 
William Tell was prohibited because it showed 
the Habsburgs in a poor light. Conscription 
was imposed and was bitterly resented. 
However, the regime was admitted to be fair 
and efficient, much to be preferred to those of 
other Italian slates. In the 1830s the decay of 
the city's economy was reversed, partly be- 
cause of the government’s road-building pro- 
gramme and the grant of free-port status. At this 
stage political discontent was not obtrusive. It 
was only the revolution of 1848 and its defeat in 
another harrowing siege the following year 
that alienated Venetians from their masters. 

' After this “parenthesis” came a spell of 
martial law and the benevolent viceroyalty of 
the archduke Maximilian (1854-9). But the 
Venetians envied the annexation of their sister- 
province, Lombardy, by Piedmont-Sardinia in 
1859. In 1866 Francis Joseph, .defeated by 
Prussia, handed over Venice and the Veneto to , 

; Napoleon III , to be passed on to the new king- ■ 

• domof Italy, The Austrians felt relief as wellas 
regret -rr and cqntempt at the failures oUlalian 

;■ arms, .King- Victof Emmanuel duly received a 
warm .welcome from the Venetians, but they . 
i also waved their handkerchiefs amicably at the 
departing Austrian garrison. . . . 

Signor Zorzi, after five chronological chap* 
ters, supplies nine on various aspects, such as . 
. the administration, classes, police, religion and . 

. festivities, He has ste'eped himself in the sur- 
VWing documents of the.' period, especially di- 
aries, ahd Ms account has the authenticity that . 

• comes with the frequent quotation of the words 
of. contemporaries. Many, of- his characters 

icortie to life, like the patriarch Pyrker and the 1 
bizarre police commissar Pul Id, wearing down 
his victims with his literary pretensions! Zorzi : 
catches the absurdities of the rigid and ppm- : 
pous . Hahsburg regime while revealing . its ; 
advantages, especially ns compared \yith the 
; rule of Naiwlcon. But, he concludes, die 
modern “myth of an impeccable, provident 
Austria, 'severe but just', a niyth boru of dis- ; 
satisfaction with united Italy, is ns visceral as 
that of ‘wicked' Austria . . . ; The perfect > 
slate has never existed, though some- have' 
undoubtedly existed that have been admirable! 
in certain w;ays, even if fn other respects 
inadequate," • U-.vi.. 
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One of a series of silver gelatin prints of Jeanne Bose and the painter Jean-Louis Forain in a gondola, 
photographed by Giuseppe Prlmoli on August 23, 1889. The print Is reproduced from Paolo Costantlni and 
halo Zannler’s Venezia nelln fotagrafia deU'ollocento (150pp. Venice: Arsenale). 
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Since the Renaissance, attitudes to the state 
and society of Venice have been strongly influ- 
enced by the myth and the- anti-myth of the 
city. The myth portrayed it as a uniquely wise., 
and harmonious polity,' which had somehow 
achieved Immunity from faction and revolu- 
tion and so escaped seigneurial rule and for- 
eign conquest , retaining its liberty in the face of 
fearful odds. Devotees of the anti-myth, 
from Pope Pius II to the Spanish ambassador 
Bedmar, saw the rulers of Venice as a tyranni- 
cal oligarchy, not real nobles but fishermen's 
brats turned traders, amoral as, the cold- 
blooded creatures of their own lagoons, indif- 
ferent to higher ideals and crusading fervour, 
loving not Jesus but the Peloponnesus. His- 
torians of Venice are still inclined to rally to 
one flag or the other . Exasperated by the still 
powerful attractions of the myth, certain 
scholars, from Cracco of Padua to Queller of. 

' Illinois, have gleefully sought out evidence of 
totalitarian tendencies and irresponsible con- 
duct. latent within Venice's "reprehensibly 
perfect” ruling class. 

Margaret L. King, studying fifteenth-century 
Venetian Latinists and Grecians with rare 
thoroughness, is very much an exponent of the 
myth and its evolution - though she does take 
precautions against confusing it with the real- 
ity. Presenting humanism to readers who may 
not themselves bq classical scholars is a hazar- 
dous undertaking; it- is hard to explain the ex- 
cilentcnt which gripped its practitioners. All 
too easily* humanists can be depicted as deri vo- 
tive thinkers, . pompous tnorailzers, mutual 
. admirals, even sycophants whining for patron- 
. age and much g[ycn to qxtraYagqnt panegyric 
b^saya^ invective. Cohsidered in piirely intel- 
lectual: ;i terms, Venetian humanism, -wjth its 
Ithpefcqabty high-mihded sentiments, and con- 
i'. ventionaT piety ,‘te ail the" liveliness of an 
eightcCbth-ceptUry memorial tabletlp an Eng- 
V llsh parish church. Bpt, Vpth greai f ?kill, Pro- 
fessor King manages tp draw, out thc sijgnifi- 


A reconciling j 
doctrine 


Alastair Hamilton 

BARRY COLLETT 
Italian Benedictine Scholars and the 
Reformation: The Congregation of Santa 
Giustinn of Padua 

287pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
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Prophet of the unbecome 


Michael Tanner 


ruling class in an unusually stratified and rigid 
society, where not only the patriciate but also 
the secondary elites of citizens and secretaries 
were precisely defined by law. 

Venetian humanists were often amateurs 
rather than professional practitioners of the 
discipline, noblemen who resorted to study in 
the leisured moments of an exacting political 
career. About 70 per cent of the important 
humanists painstakingly identified in this book 
were of noble birth. Humanism was a refuge 
from “the psychic strain the noble class im- 
posed as a discipline upon itself as a price of 
power; the strain of seeming faceless, passion- 
less, selfless''. Thus King, One wonder? mildly, 
though, how mucK of a rel le Fit" ca n H a ve p ro- 
vided, when so much of it was directed towards 
reinforcing official values - to defending 
hereditary nobility and privilege, marriage . 
within one’s class, the ruthless subordination 
of the individual will to the pursuit of the com- 
mon good. Here is further proof, if any now be 
needed, that the Renaissance cannot as a 
whole be understood in terms of the develop- 
ment of individual self-awareness, personality 
and Judgment, or be held to have presented 
any serious challenge to Christian values. King 
firmly identifies the central ideal of Venetian 
humanist culture as “Unanimity - the conver- 
gence of a. multitude of wants and aspirations 
. into a single will”. The most prominent rebel 
, against this consensus was Ermoiao Barbara 
the Younger, advocate of celibacy and abstract 
. contemplation, wbo died sadly in disgrace in 
Rome m the 1490$.: 

King has constructed a prosopography of all 
. her leading humanists, and this - occupying a 
quarter of the work - will interest anyone seek: 
.'.Mg to identify pattern? in the careers of 
Venetian noblemen and chancery officials;. 
There is no surviving survey of Venetian 
wealth to match the Florentine tax records, 
which were used by Laura' Marlines' in bis So- 
: cial World of the Florentine Humanists', inevit- 
, ably, the. economic inforniation in King is 
.. vaguer than the precise - material about the 
: holding of office ^Florentine historians, includ- 
ing Ghrjstiane jC)apisch-!Zubrir,; have proved 
\ ^dspicuously successful in combining literaiy 
r with iconographic and demographic evidence 
to i.: create, an imaginative ‘account of Quattro- 
centrp society, Venetian' scHqlare' ve trailing 
someway behind them.. Hist bboks] such ‘‘as 
Professor King’s, sensitively written . lucid and 

■ we|l ;pUnhed,7elating literatura to' the social . 
orders Vhj?h produce^ it, mark important 
- *>P*. towards an equally, comprehensive view 
of the most'stab|e of Renaissance states. • 

- •' • .• ^ 


Tlie Italian Benedictines took a course renutb 
able by the standards of late medieval am 
ticism. Far from participating iD the general 
decline of the monastic orders in the fifteenrh 
century, the Benedictine monasteries of lult 
from 1420 started to unite in the Congregatim 
of Santa Giustina of Padua, and for almost a 
century continued to gain members, conven- 
tual buildings and prestige, accumuli% 
riches and assembling libraries. The monkjof 
Santa Giustina also devised a highly individual 
doctrine. Their theology was based mainly m 
study of the great Greek Father. John Chryso- 
stom. to which they were stimulated by soraeof 
the foremost Greek scholars of the lime. Ibk 
offered an alternative to the more tradjtioiul 
pattern of ascent salvation, whereby perfectw 
could ultimately be reached, and satisfaction)] 
last be paid for original sin, by dint of penonil 
piety and the assiduous performance of good ^ 
works - in co-operation with divine grace. Tk 
monks of Santa Giustina, on the other hand, 
regarded sin as a state of illness, rather thud 
guilt, and salvation not as a process d 
atonement but as a restoration to beahi 
For the recovery offered by Christ to be 
achieved, grace and living faith were required, 
which were necessarily associated with ibt 
performance of good works and with free «! 

Having skirted the problem of faith ltd 
works as it was put by Luther, the monks be- 
lieved, at the time of the Reformation, tbu 
their teaching could provide a solution accept 
able to both Catholics and Protestants. Yetk 
was the Reformation, and still more the Coa- 
cil of Trent, that led to the suffocation of the 
Benedictine tradition. Certain former met* 
bers of the Congregation were convicted a 
Protestants - the most tragic case was ihilfl 
Giorgio Siculo, who, whatever he was.wasw 
Protestant , but was hanged as one In Ferranti 
1551 - and the Congregation was exposed^ 
suspicion by the apparent proximity of its «*■ | 
trine to Lutheran justification by 
After Trent the monks began to adopt* 
type of affective piety there sanction 
and thus abandoned one of the more onp 1 
theological shifts of the Renaissance. 

Among the many eminent theologiani. 
Congregation were Isidore Chian, 
Bornato, Luciano degli Ottoni and 
Folengo (who is also famous for His macw» 
poetry). Santa Giustina was 
moreover, with a particularly Intngumg 
sode - the anonymous publication m ■ 
the tract known as the Beneficlo at ■ 
Within six years of its .appearMce 
copies are estimated to have been sold, ^ 
1549 it was placed on the Index ana } 
on it became, in the eyes of the 
highly incriminating work, a sure in _ 
heresy in that it was said to J 
teachings of Luther, Bucer, Meto***^ 
Calvin. It later emerged that the 
been written by the Benedictine ^ 
da Mantova and then revised by MJ 
Flaminio, notorious for his o id 

In the long chapter of Italian Cofes 

ars and, the Reformation that & 
devotes to the Beneftcio di 
the many conflicting theories of m _ 
about the book's sources, ® 
part which can be attributed , olid! 
Mantova is manifestly in 
■ order and little more than a sta 
theology derived from Chty* 05 °. n • nt3 |ji 
. . Were it not for the manyn^P^ Sl 
errors in the Latin and the I ^ 
book would be a work qf 
ship. He writes wRh w hfob 


krnstdloch 
T he Principle of Hope 

Translated by Neville Plaice, Stephen Plaice 
und Paul Knight 

1,428pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £120. 

11631 133879 

Das Prinzip Hoff mtng received the front-page 
treatment in the TLS on March 31, 1961 -oral 
least the first two volumes, published by Sulir- 
kamp. did. They cost the equivalent of £5 at the 
then cxchnngc-rate - approximately eleven 
marks to the pound us opposed to 3.1 now. 
Here are the three volumes (the third was ori- 
ginally published in Enst Germany) at twenty- 
four times that price. Not much cause for hope 
there. Even so, the enterprise of translation 
and publication in English automatically calls 
for the adjective "heroic". The translators pro- 
vide a brief, encouraging introduction, includ- 
ing a rapid biography of Bloch, which con- 
tains the delightful piece of information that 
he wns repeatedly denied US citizenship in the 
laic 1930s and early 1940s on the grounds that 
he had been n “premature anti-Fascist", that is, 
before Pearl Harbor. (A considerably more 
detailed introduction to his work and his 
relation to contemporary European thought is 
provided by David Drew in his characteristical- 
ly searching introduction to Bloch's Essay on 
the Philosophy of Music , reviewed in the TLS, 
October 4, 1985). 

In the course of the 1961 review, the anony- 
mous writer remarked. "The historian of the 
future may well see this noble and massive 
work . . . standing outside the 1960s like the 
massive portal outside Euston station: symbo- 
lically, though not functionally, anticipating 
our departures" - a most unfortunate compari- 
son, considering the fate of that fine function- 
less portal. The reviewer continued enthusias- 
tically, if a little vaguely, but it is hard to know 
what to do about Bloch's maximum opus. It 
defies categories so comprehensively that one 
flounders, searching for some appropriate 
criteria by which to assess or even to under- 
stand it, only to be rebuffed time and again. 

It if an injunction, as the title Implies, to 
realize that we haven’t yet fulfilled our poten- 
tial. to grasp and act on the fact that there is far 
to being human than we have yet dared to 
allow ourselves to believe, and In that respect it 
f n aligned with the great prophetic-hortatory 
'wk of religion, literature, philosophy - 
Nietzsche, obviously, above all -and political 

• Indeed, it can be seen in all those 

* ip 1 * and the extraordinary cast of he roe? and 
wiainjthnt Bloqh employs suggests a synthesis 
£ ^sdom armed against every conceivable 

!■ wllectual and spiritual vice and folly. The 
arises, as always in ambitious synth- 
0 ^tNe nature and quality of the material 
*nich holds the heterogeneous elements of the 


system together. It is extraordinarily difficult 
in Bloch's case to provide an answer, certainly 
one that can adequately withstand the charge 
that lie is a quirkily erudite, exuberant rhetori- 
cian and nothing more. Linguistically, as the 
translators note, "he hlcnds archaisms. Latin 
and Greek terms [there is a thirteen-page glos- 
sary of foreign terms - foreign to German und 
English - at the end], obsolescent usages, 
‘Volksweisheiten* (popular sayings and 
proverbs) with the language of Marxism, sci- 
ence and dialectical materialism to produce a 
kind of cultural lexicon of the German lan- 
guage". He also makes free with the termino- 
logy of eschatology, technical terms from 
many philosophical systems, and cspeeinlly 
with hyphenated post-14 cidcggerian coinages. 
Above all, Bloch is impressed by music as the 
phenomenon which perpetually bodies forth 
his salient concept of the Not -Yet and which, 
with its various non-logical principles of large- 
scale organization, offers him that transcend- 
ence of linear thinking that leads the render, 
according to his temperament, to spenk of 
■ "metaphoric logie" (George Steiner) or of ex- 
cited confusion. 

The translators have caught the tone - 
however one characterizes it -with remarkable 
fidelity. They arc up to Bloch's most prolonged 
exaltations ns well as his pseudo-analytical ' 
turgidities, his sudden passages of clcar-cyed 
observation and his vehement comminations. 
Of nil his tones, f find Bloch’s deadpan 
accounts of petty daily frustrations perhaps the 
most attractive, though it is noticeable that 
when he is critically retailing commonplace 
wishful thinking he is happy to use Marxist 
terminology and concepts; thus when lie writes 

A woman stands in front of the shop-window, look- 
ing at lizard-skin shoes trimmed with chamois leath- 
er. a man goes past, looks at the woman, and so both 
of them have a share or the wishful land. There is 
enough happiness in the world, only it is not fur me; 
the wish tells itself this, wherever it goes .... 

it turns out to be “the bourgeois" of whom he is 
thinking. But Marxism is inadequate to serve 
his positive purposes, his attempts to delineate 
the content of that spirit of Utopia which was 
the subject of his first vast book. There is 
throughout his writing an agreeably anarchist 
flavour, so that It is not surprising that, in 
extreme old age, he was f4ted by the revolu- 
tionaries of 1968 - in Silvia Markun’s excellent 
biography (1977) there is a marvellous photo- 
graph of Bloch lying on the beach in Denmark 
with Rudi butschke and a .baked infant. 

None the less, and for ail its charming, in- 
formative, mischievous, high-spirited, tender, 
even spellbinding properties, The Principle of 
Hope is desperately unreadable. It is mostly 
written in that timeless present-tense which 
gives a pervasive sense of urgency to what is 
conceptually incoherent, poetically banal and 
finally irresponsible. The issues with which it 
deals are ones for which is required, in the first 
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massacres", he wrote., 
Ws a. Mythical-epic tone to tell 

ol „ K . . , w ...... J t „,« wrav- partiS? * Je wfeh band wjio fought their 

pathy about a theological deM ^ ^ ^^ r ?sS occupied Europe,; from 

came increasingly wMc 

the Reformation. He dial eng« i * ^ 
current hypotheses and ^ 

; relatively unstudied tradltlorK. ^ 
account for many developmenU ifl , : 
ceijtury. Italy.; • • .... 


words of another might have made the trans- 
lator’s task easier, for the Russian-Jcwish. 
mechanic Mendel should sound no stranger 
speaking American than he did speaking 
Italian; in fact one might expect Yiddish to be 
more easily conveyed by American than by 
Italian. But to re-crente in Jewish-Amcricari 
the world of Mendel, a translator would have 
had to stray too far from the original, almost to 
have written another book. William Weaver 
rightly chooses to reproduce Levi's text close- 
, ly. The translation preserves (lie simplicity of 
the original , but on occasions loses some of its 
timeless quality: for instance renderings like 
“smart" for "bravo”, Vkind of scary" for "fa 
abbastanzn paura", “perked up" for "rinnimn- 
to’\ although literally correct, are from this 
angle stylistically imprecise. The general level 
of fidelity and readability is, however, excel- 
lent. r ' . 

The last section of the book, which takes 
place in Milan, posed a problem in the uriginal, 
where the author had to present his own lan- 
guage and culture as nlien, through the experi- 
ence of the protagonists. Tills episode rends 
almost more easily in translation, as bourgeois 

Italian complacency and curiosity are 

. f he: protagonists. , . , . dLStanccd thrQugh,i|i? rpedium.of a foreign 

PreSentatiQti.of one culture in tile language. 


^ original Italian version of this book, Se 
T^mndo? (reviewed in the TLS, De- 
198?), reproduced on its dust-jacket 
oti a ^|? fl p^ rosscd by a woman carrying pails 
loo American version has the snow 

W iX!* ^ nee j n 8 figures!, burning houses, 
DtttJ i -' s ™Pk* enveloping a large star of 
dra WB attention 1 to the theme Primo 
l0 leave Implicit: “this story is not 

to describe 
ad 


ni * ian g u age. which has always 
ilqkintf a® ~ and -precision, consciously ac- 
popolar .^^^Pg which was both biblical and 
the; feeling ih -Italian of the 

■ WQrIri nf _ < 


place, u clear head, and ton often lilnch 
equates a clear head with ;m empty one, and 
eorre la lively a cloudy head with one full of 
deep thoughts. 1 1 ere is an entirely dm met eris- 
tic passage from the hook's home-stretch - and 
I realize that Bloch's admirers will think it 
unfair to excerpt him in this way; my reply 
would he that since lie continues like this the 
impression it makes may well he more favour- 
able titan that left by reading him from now 
until the millennium: 

Precisely the hesi does ufter all lie nearby, where one 
docs mu expect in find it. I he I lure and Now there- 
fore returns m this highest place, has to say its Being- 
For- 1 1 self. All iniL-nsivc-iilnpi.in glances, with their 
moral, musical, religious guidelines, lead buck to the 
darkness of the lived moment; lor there ihe ferment- 
ing All sprouts i here il is Mill hidden from itself, 

unhceotnc in utopian terms. Every single narrow 
path nround the liupc-cuiilent of a Being-] : or-Ilsclf 
goes up to the innnicul. with an ever more intensive 
nltenipt to define the fundamentally intensive de- 
ment. 

It isn’t that (here is no meaning in this, but that 
what meaning one can unpack is disconcerting- 
ly trite. It all reminds ntc of Carnap's once- 
famous remark that "Metaphysicians are musi- 
cians without musical ability". Loving music, 
and above all Fidelia, as much ns lie did, Rlocli 
should have trusted it, that is, should have left 
il to affect us without attempting n prose-style 
which he hoped would have a similar impact, 
but with the added strength of discursive argu- 
ment. It is impossible to have both, and in 
attempting to give us, not the metaphysics of 
music (n vitally important and virtutilly un- 
charted territory) but the metaphysics in 
music, Bloch leaves me feeling like a tone-deaf 
person must after a performance of the Ninth 
Symphony. Perhaps I am Bloch-deaf. For 
those who aren't, this enormous book muy well 
provide the experience of a lifetime - os, ut 
this price, it certainly should. 

Notes from a 
wailing wall 

Idris Parry 

ELIAS CANETTI 
The Human Province 
Translated by Joachim Neugroschl 
281pp. Deutsch. £9.95. 

0233978372 

This fluent translation of Die Provinz des 
Menschen [TLS, January 25. 1974) should not 
be peddled as “the most autobiographical" of 
CaneUi’s works. That was reasonably accurate 
on first publication in 1973, but since then 
we’ve had the author's own three volumes ob- , 
out his life. What we have here is a collection of 
notes made between 1942 and 1972 as a daily 
task, an exercise in spontaneity. The writer 
tells us he never rend them again or changed 
them in any way. He is communicating with 
himself, with no intention that his thoughts 
should be overheard or analysed. This makes 
for obscurity. 

We are required to make an effort to under- 
stand jottings which were, for Conetti, efforts 
to understand. There is a revealing note about 
his visit to Morocco when he felt that English 
and French people, whose languages he spoke, 
were nlien to him. "The others, however, the 
people who have always lived there and whom 
I didn’t understand - they were like myself to 
me." This is the author who, horn to speak 
Spanish, educated to write German, exiled as a 
Jew to England, has spent most of his Working 
life in o protected oasis of language , kept pure 
by Isolation. . 

Cnnelli says lie cun't keep silent. “But many . 
people are sileni within me. people 1 do not 
know. Their outbursts sometimes make me a 
poet." In this book we have innny outbursts 
like ’’Trout hunting swallows” which are ob- 
vious self-reminders. They can't be explained, 
pny more than a poem can be explained. Other 
entries can be related more easily to the mind 
chat produced Crowds and Power and Auto da 
Ft, so that much light is thrown on tliese.hooks. 
He sums up his position like this: “There is n 
wailing wall of humanity, and that is where 1 
sWhd. M •' ' 
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